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Spinning trouble may originate 
the Opening Room 


—and the “Trouble Starter” may be faulty Picker Aprons 


Aprons perform a most important function in the Our Picker Aprons are made of the very highest grade 
operation of Picking Machinery. If they are of poor materials and the assembling is performed by mechanics 
quality, or are improperly constructed, they become — skilled in this exacting work. That’s why they have 
weak links in your production chain, and expensive’ established an enviable reputation for performance and 
delays and imperfect yarn invariably follow. long life in leading mills from Virgiina to Texas. 


OUR APRONS QUICK DELIVERY 
LAST LONGER AND LS FOR STANDARD PICKERS 


ge 
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A Complete Line of Textile Aprons Including the New Hopper Feed Apron No. 8-11, Made Without Canvas Back 


Any Wearer of the Wings’ 


knows that 


BOMBING 


would not be possible 


without 


PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


and neither can effective results be obtained in the 


spinning room with inferior “instruments.” Travelers 
that are not correctly designed; that are not uniform; 
or that do not have the proper metal composition and 
weight, can cause plenty of ‘“‘misses’”’ on production 


"i schedules and yarn quality. 


U.S. Ring Travelers 


will help you score hits on both targets because these 


travelers are made of the best materials obtainable, 
and at every step of manufacture are subjected to 
scientific inspection and control to assure their per- 


fect uniformity. 


Free Samples on Request 
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U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


A Traveler for Ever 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.% per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March. 2, 1897. 
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COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 


TWO PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 
EUGENE G. LYNCH. 90 FEDERAL STREET. BOSTON. MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD. WINSTON-SALEM. NORTH CAROLINA 
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/ In prehistoric times, the three-clawed, sharp-toothed Archaeopteryx was the king-pin of birds. ‘- 
= Its fame was widespread among other geologic “reptiles.”’ Yet inability to adapt itself to ¥ 
a changing conditions made it the fossil it is today! 2 
= Equipping your business with flexible machinery to cope with present swiftly-changing economic 
“a conditions is the best way to avoid the fate of the Archaeopteryx, The Foster Model 102 me 
4 provides this adaptability with a 7-way flexibility. xf 
] It will wind any kind and any count of staple 4 It will wind package-dyed yarn, even if damp. 


yarn from fine-combed cotton or rayon for tropi- No jumping out of guides. 


cal fabrics to heavy wool yarns for arctic cloths. . an: a 

: 5 It will wind emulsion-treated yarn. In fact, it is &. 
2 It will wind a straight base cone for warping or a frequently equipped with an emulsion attachment. o4 
convex base cone for knitting with a simple ad- ; <> 
justment 6 Changeovers from cones to tubes, or vice versa, idl 
are comparatively inexpensive. 

It will produce 9 different angles of wind from + 

ne side can wind cones anc if 

3 9° to 18°. Important if you radically change 7 One § and the other tubes, if ¥ 

your count or type of yarn. ia 


FOSTER MACHINE C0., Westfield, Mass. 


Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Foster Model 102 
with Conditioning 
Attachment 
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9. That “Extra” Quality 
— Helpful Service 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. is playing no 


small part in the advancements constant- 
ly being made in the physical and chem- 
ical aspects of cotton warp sizing. Prod- 
ucts made by Houghton have won wide 
recognition and acceptance based on this 
foundation of service. 


First, the processing materials thern- 
selves, HOUGHTO-SIZE sizing com- 
pounds, developed to provide the advan- 
tages listed at the left of this page. 


Then, our Field and Laboratory service, 
headed by the helpful Warp Size Check- 


Up Test, an exclusive Houghton aid to 


better weaving. Houghton men, with 
years of practical mill experience, can 
supply you with a comparative analysis 
which will improve your sizing procedure 
and aid materially in mill efficiency. 


Through the HOUGHTON LINE and 
several textile publications our research 
and engineering staff helps build up a 
fund of knowledge on textile processing. 
Houghton’s ‘‘Handbook on Cotton Warp 
Sizing’’ and many other technical papers 
have been distributed to thousands of 
textile men. If you have a sizing or fin- 
ishing problem, write us. 


E. F. Houghton & Co. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N.C. 


HOUGHTO-SIZE 
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Makes Easy Work of Beam Loading 


NE of the many features of the 
Barber-Colman Super - Speed 
Warper is the beam loader 

shown in the above picture. With this 


handy unit, one man can easily and 
quickly load and unload even the heay- 
iest beams. The loader consists of a 
hand-crank-operated double chain 
hoist, with hooks to drop over both 
ends of the beam shaft. For unloading 


a full beam, as the picture shows, turn- . 


ing the crank pays out the chains and 
the beam rolls down over the driving 


drum until it rests on the beam truck. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


For loading, the beam is hooked and 
then drawn up over the driving drum 
until the shaft is seated in its bearings. 
Thus the operation of the loader is ex- 
tremely simple and requires very little 
effort. Changing of beams is accom- 
plished rapidly, the average time for 
the complete unloading and loading 
operation being about three minutes. 
This is only one of many ways in which 
Barber-Colman Super-Speed Warpers 
help to increase production and reduce 
effort, thus doing their part toward 
making more war goods faster. 


For Example... 


The following data is from a 
mill running heavily on war 


goods, 

Count 30s 
Ends on Beam 420 
Yardage on Beam 30,000 


Net Weight of Full Beam, 475 Ibs. 


Beams per Warper 
per 24 hr. Day. 22 
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The Tufferizing process has made us a family with flat, 
square crowns. Our sides are parallel and even in length. 
Our points are cut clean and sharp without wire burrs. 


Being accurately cut and formed in the first place, we are not 


robbed of temper by excessive grinding to get us 
in shape togo on your cards. Our flat, square 
crowns nestle snugly between the cylinder and 
foundation so you can draw us up smoothly 
and evenly. Our sides remain parallel and 


our points stay in position at all times. . 

This means easier stripping, less grinding, 
longer life, better carding. You can’t do better 
than to standardize on Tuffer products. 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Woolen, 
Worsted; Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards Noapper 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Flats Recovered and extra 
sets loaned at all plants. 
Lickerins and Garnet Cyl- 
inders trom 4 to 30 inches 
ond Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
® Midgley Patented, and 
Howard's Special Hand 
Stripping Cards @ Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 


WARD BROS. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Plat: Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas Canadian Agents: 
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FLAT, SQUARE 
CROWNS THAT 
4 SEAT FIRMLY TINY 
FOUNDATION 
SIDES 
PARALLEL 
STRIPS EASIER—LESS GRINDING | 


LEATHER 
APRONS FOR CONVENIENCE 


LAWRENCE CHROME 
FOR SUPERIOR DRAFTING 


Uniformity pays. | 

On V-belt drives, when one strand wears 
out, it is recommended that you install an 
entirely new set, so all strands will have 
uniform pulling power. 

On winding machines, when réequire- 
ments change, you are careful to reset all 
yarn cleaners uniformly, so all spindles will 
have the same degree of inspection. 

Then, why not have your long-draft 
equipment running on uniform-quality 
leather aprons throughout? Leather is the 
one material that is furnished open-end— 
you can install new aprons as needed, even 
in bottom positions, without delay—and 
then you ll have a// spindles running on 
the same material. 

And when you decide on leather, decide 
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on Lawrence Chrome—used more on spinning 
and roving frames than any. other type. 
Lawrence Chrome gives you the best pos- 
sible drafting—and retaims its superior 
drafting quality for the greatest length of 
yiime. Its smooth, firm, high-friction sur- 
race holds the fibres—-even the shortest— 
right in line, for a positive draft. Oily and 
summy deposits are absorbed by the leather 
vores, none being left on the surface to 


spoil the yarn, And being mineral-tanned, 


Lawrence Chrome reduces static troubles. 
Life is longer, too, because Lawrence 
-hrome’s firmly-knit fibre structure resists 
-brasion and refuses to “bell out’ with 
bressure of the traversing yarn. 
Lawrence Chrome is standard with 
Vhitin Machine Works. And apron manu- 
\ icturers in important rextile centets will 
tell you it gives superior tesults. Specify 
Lawrence Chrome for your next aprons. 


SAWRENCE CH Rf) ME LEATHERS 


Ist Choice for Aprons 
A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


PEABODY, MASS. GREENVILLE, S$. C. 
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THIS TEST WILL CONVINCE YOU... 
SPINNA CALF LAUGHS AT HARD ENDS 


Break the roving and piece together with a slight twist. Run. 


the hard end through and then inspect the rolls. 

Lively Spinna Calf—triple-resilient*—will spring back into 
shape, after an ordinary hard end, without a trace of a groove. 
That property of resiliency ... plus its long-lasting abrasion- 
resistant, high-friction top surface ... . are reasons why Spinna 
Calf stays kind to the yarn for up to 18 months and more in 
front line positions. 

During thar lifetime, you'll experience freedom from such 
nuisances as eyebrowing—for Spinna’s high-frictional surface car- 
ries waste well back on the clearer . . . and /apping-up—there 
are no rough or sticky places to grab the yarn. Static troubles are 
reduced, too, because Spinna Calf is méneral-tanned. 

So have your roll coverer use Spinna—the leather he will like 
because its quality is uniform. 


J, The individual fibres compress and recover. 
9. The fibre network adjusts itself to strain, and recovers. 


3. The air in between is expelled, then returns. No other ma- 
terial has all three forms of resiliency plus Spinna Calt's 
strong wearing surtace. 


SPINNA CALF 


ROLL COVERING 


“Iriple Kesdlient 
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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


10 


@ fetter from 
one mill superintendent said 


“They have paid tor themselves 
many times over..we could not 
get along without them.” 


This has been the experience of a great many other 
mills using the Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper. 
In fact, one mill superintendent after using this Cotton 
Saving and Cost Reducing Assembly told us that we 
had been conservative in presenting our facts to him. 
This Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper has 
many practical advantages which can be summarized. 
as follows: 

Saving of Cotton Cleaner Card Room 
Increased Production Saving in Labor Cost 
Improvement in Quality of Yarn 
Reduction in Power Consumption 


The Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper is easily 
and quickly installed on all Saco-Lowell Cards... and 
in many cases on those of other manufacturers. 


Descriptive Catalog sent upon request. 


60 Batterymarch Street. Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 
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Universal Adas Cement Company, Leeds, Ala. » arren, Knight & Davis, Architects | 


BRICK, MASONRY, OR STEEL FRAME CONSTRUCTION? ; 


- 


t 
That is a matter for YOU to decide after consultation with your 
engineer or architect. But when your decision has been reached, 
r. you will need the services of a contractor competent in all types 
iii 
of industrial construction. 
n. | 
a | Our organization has been departmentalized to meet this need. 
4 
| A trained and experienced personnel, with adequate modern 
mechanized equipment, is your assurance of prompt, efficient 
and satisfactory service. 
ly | EXISTING PLANTS MODERNIZED MAINTENANCE SERVICE FURNISHED 
co me ANYWHERE IN THE SOUTH 
a DANIEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, INC. | 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. | BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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at a speed of 192 Picks 
to Find Out 


Can weave 40% More Cloth 


If early-type X Model Looms 


From the Redesigned X-2 Model 
With its still Higher Speed 


And Latest Refinements? 


That is something 
The Post-War Textile Industry | 


Is 


What are we to Expect 


Than old-type E Models— 
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BETTER 
SPINNIN 


GREATER EFFICIENCY PER SPINDLE is the 
effective answer furnished by Ragan Rings to your 
twofold problem of increasing production and, at the 
same time, decreasing your unit. cost of production. 


Installations in hundreds of representative mills (in- 
cluding some of the South’s largest) prove that Ragan 
Rings not only increases spindle efficiency but help to 
improve the quality of yarns and cord as well. 


RAGAN TWISTER RINGS 


FOR RAYON TIRE CORD 


The only complete, self-oiling traveler rings on the 
market, Ragan Twister Rings are scientifically design- 
ed to give long, efficient service 
at super-high speeds, with a 
minimum of operator attention. 


The specially designed travelers 
manufactured by us are made 
in two pieces: a hardened steel 
thread-hook which affords max- 
imum protection against thread 
cut; and a composition tail- 
plate, lasting 21% times as long 
as bearing bronze, which takes 
the traveler wear. 


1. Hardened steel thread-hook. 
2. Best bearing composition tail- 
plate. 3. Ring oiled channel. 4. 
Twister ring holder. 5. Deep oil 
reservoir. 6. Oil wick and filter. 


As a result of this special con- 


struction, the travelers run free 
from chatter vibration at all speeds and produce a RAGAN SPINNING RINGS 


more uniform tension on the yarn as the tangental pull 
changes. The travelers will not bronze the rings. 


Ragan Spinning Rings are used by hundreds of 
progressive mills and endorsed by them as the most 
efficient and satisfactory rings obtainable for the pro- 
duction of high-quality yarns, for warp, filling and cut 
rayon. 


The high polish and special design of these rings make 
your travelers run smoother and last longer, permit 
higher speeds in many cases, and prevent chattering 
and uneven tension of travelers and the resultant 
operator troubles. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Smoother finish, greater resistance to dry abrasive wear, due 
to improved, patented process of case-hardening. Angled side- 
wall—eliminates outside point drag, or back-tracking; prevents 
chatter; produces better face on yarn. Reversible and non- 
reversible standard flange numbers, to fit all standard holders. 


Samples on Request 


AN RING CC 


P. ©. BOX 174, STATION A 
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By HUGH M. COMER 


GIVE... 


OW comes, in my life, the end of one of the finest 
N experiences that can happen to.a cotton mill man— 
being president of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. I didn’t have much trouble thinking of a key- 
note for the speech because the keynote subject 1s so ob- 
vious, the need for production. 

But before I get into that part of my talk, which if you 
don’t mind I would like to bring up at its close for the 
purpose of accent, I would like to go back to the minutes 
of our first directors’ meeting held the ‘first of August, 
1943, and see what.we were thinking about at that partic- 
ular time. All committees of the been 
‘formed earlier in the year. One of the committees was the 
legislative committee. : 

We discussed the formation of Earle Stall’s big: cotton 
weavers’ advisory committee and its break-down. into its 
smaller:commodity committees and the proposed function 


association had 


PUT OUT... 
PRODUCE... 
‘GET THE POUNDS 


national, We talked about our money—how much money 


we had and what we were going to do with it. We talked 
about the scope of our membership and plans were made to 
increase it. We had a long telegram from Rhea Blake in 
the National Cotton Council which exemplified the close 
rel: tionship that exists between our two organizations. We 
tried to impress on our members the value of becoming 
associated with the American Farm Bureau Federation in 
order that we might learn the farmer's viewpoint and he 


aa 


= 


of this committee. 
early date 


It is interesting to note that even at that 
there was doubt as to the real function that 


ours in the national economies. 
We had a full meeting, as you can see. We set up plans 


this committee would perform. But there was a direct state- 
ment from the OPA that no action would be taken by OPA 
until after consultation with the proper membership of this 
committee. It will be interesting to you to know that these 
sub-committees have met often during the year and I really 
think that the men in the OPA, who have guided the func- 
tion of these committees, have tried their best to see our 
position in the questions that have been brought before 
them. Certainly with the experience that I have had with 
them, they have shown diligence—no little diligence—in 
gathering the factual data that pertained to the particular 
problem at hand. 

In the earlier part of the year a committee of national 
scope had been formed to present to Congress the cotton 
textile position on renegotiation. This matter was discussed 
And. by the way, 
Bob Henry has certainly been a friend to this industry all 


his Paw ‘seal he has certainly been my friend. 


and the discussion led by Bob Henry. 


A discussion was held by Charlie Cannon on our case 
“Docket No. 28800." Then Billy Banks stated 
clearly and, according to my viewpoint, correctly the co 
operative relationship that the American Association should 
have with the Cotton-Textile Institute. 


known as 


The subject of the 


necessity of wage surveys, both state and nation-wide, were 


discussed. Then we thought about drawing on the textile 


industry for men to sit on the labor boards, regional and 
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to go before the War Manpower Commission and discuss 
with them essential jobs in our industry. We counted our 
friends, which is a good thing for anybody to do once in a 
while, and among those friends we found the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants in New York. 

We discussed then, and. we will discuss again, the need 
of safety and health—not only of ourselves but all those 
fine people who work within the walls of our mills. I have 
lived in a cotton mill village for 30 years and I have 
learned that the people who work in these mills, my neigh- 
bors, are a grand lot and are trying just as hard as anybody 
in the world to make a worthwhile contribution towards 
the well-being of this grand United States and the things 
that are in it. 

I suggested then, and I suggest now, that this association 
work closely with the United States Public Health Service 
and the United States Department of Labor, and the state 
departments of health and labor, and help us carry mes- 
sages into the mills and to ourselves that will be beneficial. 

Now, if you don’t mind, I would like to get specific on 
these questions. One of the most difficult programs that 
the association participated in during the year, I think, was 
the effort that was made to have our industry declared ex 
empt from the statute that required renegotiation of contracts. 
In the very beginning, when it was discovered that there 
was such a law-—-and incidentally it seems that the rene- 
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gotiation clause became a law before hardly anyone in the 
industry was aware that such a law was even being con- 
templated—the renegotiation committee was formed and 
its members were chosen from the merchants association 
in New York? the National Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion: the Cotton-Textile Institute and from ourselves. Mr. 
Russell Fisher of the National Association was selected to 
be the chairman of the committee and that he was to work 
closely with Governor Gardner and Fred Morrison—and 
this was done. You all saw how close industry came to- 
wards accomplishing exemption. The clause exempting us 
was actually written into the Senate finance committee's 
report. Besides the presentation made by Russell Fisher, 
presentations were also made before this committee by Bob 
Henry, Harvey Moore and Scott Russell. We shot our big 
guns. 

Relative to the wage surveys which were made—all states 
participated in the survey with a large majority of the mills 
participating. Your own association caused a Southeast- 
wide survey to be made and these statistics are now on 
hand and available for the members of the War Labor 
Board. 

You know I promised that I'd give particular attention 
to the traffic committee, especially Docket No. 28800, This 
docket has now cost you $15,000. We hope the final hear- 
ings were made in Washington the early part of March. 
I will explain to you what this docket is all about. Ap- 
proximately 97 per cent of the cotton that the mills draw 
on from the Southwest comes compressed. Three per cent 
of the Western cotton comes into the Southeast flat. Sur- 
veys that we have caused to be made in the mills indicate 
that the mills that draw on this flat cotton do so because 
of the necessity in theit manufacturing program that they 
have to have Western flat cotton—-a cotton and package 
particularly adapted to their needs. The compresses have 
been trying to force all the Western cotton to be com- 
pressed by creating such a spread between the freight rates 
of flat and compressed cotton that by economy would force 
all cotton to be compressed. Less than 300,000 bales are 
involved in the question so it is apparent that there is an 
ulterior motive in the tremendous fight that the compresses 
have made and are making to force this small amount of 
cotton By way. of I will 


per cent the compresses be 
around $50,000. 

Your industry is facing an increase of compressors’ 
charges of a million and a half dollars a year and the fact 
that this fight has been kept up by your association during 
the past year has undoubtedly saved our mills that amount 


Hugh M. Comer, now the immediate past 
president of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, has been what journalists 
refer to as “good copy.” He looked upon his 
duties as chief of this important group of 
Southern cotton mill executives not simply as 
an honor, but more in the light of serious 
work which must be performed conscienti- 
ously. The accompanying article is an ab- 
stract of his address delivered before the 
annual A.C.M.A. convention at Atlanta, Ga., 
April 12. In the interests of space conservation some of Mr. Comer’s 
remarks are left out, but the editors feel that the accompanying 
material very adequately summarizes activities of the association 
during the past year. Other happenings of the convention are re- 
ported on pages 36 and 38. 
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of money. The compress folks are not clowns, you know, 
and they have got folks hired to sit up nights to think 
about how to put this clip on us. 

Most of you are familiar with the component parts of 
the National Cotton Council, which are the six interests 
dealing with cotton and those six interests are: the farmer, 
the ginner, the crusher, the warehousemen and compressors, 
the shippers and the spinners. Each of these groups con- 
tribute in a proportionate manner to the support of the 
council. The council, as you know, is headed up by Mr. 
Oscar Johnston. There are many very able men in this 
staff and these men have been most useful to us in our 
national activities, and they are being used very closely at 
this moment in our OPA extension presentation program. 

On Dec. 29, 1943, we had a called meeting of the board 
of directors to consider the matter of calling for assessment 
of our members because of the necessity of widening the 
scope of the association’s activities. This increased activity 
to take in the services of legal talent, a representative in 
Washington, a statistician and an economist. It was con- 
templated that this activity would cost a given amount of 
money and, as our budget did not contemplate this extra 
expenditure we asked the membership to be forthcoming 
with it. We are happy to tell you that the amount asked 
for, and more, was subscribed and we appreciate this splen- 
did co-operation. Our retained lawyer has been active, as 
well as the statistician and economist, also the ‘fepresenta- 
tive in Washington. 


Paying Tribute 


We have felt definitely all the year the benefit of the 
facilities that are owned and operated by the Cotton-Textile 
Institute. Dr. Murchison, Paul Halstead, Governor Gard- 
ner, Fred Morrison, Mr. Murray, Dr. Michl, Mr. Everett 
and Miss Jewel have all lent themselves no little to the 
work of the institute to the benefit of the American Asso- 
ciation. And Herman Cone, in whom ‘the industry has no 
better friend or harder working patriot, has done his level 
best to throw the weight of the institute in the direction 
and to the benefit of the American Association, and we can 


only thank him from the bottom of our hearts. 


The people who have sold us goods, The shuttle man, 
the bobbin man, the belting people, the oil people, the 
people who have sold us castings, pickers, rollers, skewers, 


brooms, mops and motors—thank you a thousand times— 


you good merchants, for never having an idle frame, or 


loom in our mills, and I think that goes for the balance of | 


the mills, too—for the lack of parts. You know an honest 
cotton man is more or less of a curiosity. There are not 
many. But there have been enough of them to keep us in 
cotton—and keep us in the kind of cotton that we wanted 
—for our own peculiar needs. There has always been 
some cotton on hand ready to be opened. The trade maga- 
zines and the trade papers have done all they could to teach 
and tell us what is going on. They have opened their col- 
umns for suggestions by our workers and by our specialists. 
And they have gone out and got specalists themselves to 
teach us new tricks, to teach us short cuts and economies, 
and they have given up hundreds of linear inches in saying 
nice things about us and building us up in our public 
relations—and thank you. 

The life of the statute creating OPA ends on April 30, 
1944. At our directors’ meeting on Feb. 23, a letter writ- 
ten, jointly to Dr. Murchison and me, by Mr. William D. 
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Anderson relative to the Vinson directive and OPA prices, 
particularly with reference to the extension of OPA, was 
turned over to Mr. Herman Cone, the chairman of our 
legislative committee, who is in turn the chairman of the 
increased production committee. All the members of ihe 
legislative committee were consulted as to their opinion of 
the make-up of the committee that should handle the pro- 
gram of the OPA extension for the textile industry. It was 
agreed that the best group to handle this matter was the 
increased production committee, the formation of which |] 


will explain later because this committee was made up of 


members not only of the American Association but of the 
National Manufacturers 
members of the institute. 


Cotton Association as well as 
Herman Cone is the chairman of 
this committee and the committee has been in session sev- 
eral times in Washington and in New York and plans are 
being made to appear before the Senate banking committee, 
at which time our story will be told. I don’t think this talk 
is the proper place for a statement of our position in the 
matter. However, I think it is entirely in order that I state 


one phase of our position and that is we wish to provide 


that the act as amended shall terminate on June 30, 1945. 
Ample opportunity will be afforded before this date arrives 
to discuss further extension of this termination date. How- 


ever, I would like to read into the record the following 


statement: 

Prices act as the normal governor of a free economy: determin- 
ing what shall be produced and in what quantities. But a wartime 
economy is. not free; and price control may perform a useful func- 
tion during a period of war. 

However, the basic purpose of price control must always be to 
minimize 


maladjustments and inequities: and any type of price 


control which increases rather than diminishes them, defeats its 


own ends. 
duction. 


Maladjustments in the economy restrict and limit pro- 
and herein lies the basic danger of any system of arbitrary 
price control. A program of price control should provide a brake 
upon runaway prices, and at the same time provide a stimulus to 
production of civilian goods of the kind required and in the great- 
est volume that a war economy will permit. In accomplishing 
those ends it should preserve the advantages of business practices 
and relationships developed under free and competitive conditions. 

Congress has recognized this principle in writing the original 
Emergency Price Control Act, in which it provided specifically: 
“The powers created in this section shall not be used or made to 


operate to compel changes in the business practices, cost practices 


or methods, 
industry.” 


or means or aids to distribution, established in any 
the Price Control Act has been subject 
to a wide degree of administrative discretion under which this 
expressed objective of Congress has too frequently been over- 


lo Ike d. 


In its actual operation, 


le is our purpose to bring our viewpoint vigorously be- 
fore all people concerned. 

Before I leave our year’s work I would like to deal with 
a subject that has been under discussion much in the past 
year, and deals definitely in the future 
question of research. 


and that is the 
The American Association has taken 
no part in a research program except to decide, as an asso- 
ciation, not to engage in research. However, our board of 
governors .and members have lent their attention no little 
to those people who are definitely research minded. So I 
think during the past year there has been a quickened and 
lively interest obtained in our industry. 

We have certainly got to bring pressure to bear on our- 
selves and on our machinery builders so they will make our 


machinery produce more pounds. I heard a man the other’ 


day use the expression that “what we needed was a loom— 


(Continued on Page 60) 


48 hours for 
established by the War 
into effect May 14, 
the effect of this order will not be 


The minimum wartime work week of 
the cotton textile industry, 
Manpower Commission, 
1944. 


as widespread as tt was thought at one time, since the 


However. 


i8-hour schedule will be generally applicable only to 
mills which can make use of it in a practical manner. 

For the purposes of this designation the cotton 
textile industry includes the manufacturing or proc- 
more 
than 50 per cent by weigh* of cotton or cotton waste 


essing of the following products containing 
or a combination of the two: (a) woven fabrics of 
gray, 
regular finish, bleached, dyed or printed, and bed- 


12 inches in width, whether original mull or 


sheets, pillow cases, blankets (but only if containing 
less than 25 per cent wool), towels, diapers, face 


cloths and table ‘linen’; (b) yarns, whether gray, 


bleached. colored. mercerized. glazed, polished, sin- 
twines and 


gle, plied or cable, including threads, 


cordage (€.g., tying, sail, seine, etc., twine, rope, sash 
cord, etc.), aa including any of the foregoine which 
may be spun on speeder, ring or converted twister 
spindles, 

For the purpose of this designation a worker shall 
be deemed engaged in the cotton textile industry if 


(a) he 1s employed in a mill in which any portion of 


48-Hour Work Week Becomes Effective May 14 


he devotes more 
than half of his time to work (including maintenance, 
service; production, clerical or administrative work) 
in connection with the cotton textile industry. 

Not later than the effective date each employer 
employing workers engaged in the cotton textile in- 
dustry shall (a) extend to a minimum wartime work 
week of 48 hours the work week of any such worker 
whose work week can be so extended without involv- 
ing the release of any worker; (b) 
the work week for any such worker to a minimum 
wartime work week of 


the industry is carried on, and (b) 


if extension of 


48 hours would involve. the 
release of any worker, submit to the area manpower 
director the number and occupational classification of 
the worker whose release would be involved, together 
with proposed schedule for his release and thereafter 
extend work week when and as dtrected in 
schedules authorized by the War Manpower Commis. 
sion; (c) file an application for a minimum wartime 
work week of less than 


such 


48 hours for those workers 
engaged in the cotton textile industry whose employ- 
ment in which the employer claims that a work week 
of 48 hours would be impossible in view of the na 
ture of Operation, would not contribute to the reduc- 
tion of labor requirements or would conflict with any 
law or regulation limiting hours of work. 
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HE IMPORTANT THING about making cloth 

for uniforms is to be sure that the fabric can 
be dyed evenly . . . and yet keep up with war- 
time production. 


Du Pont offers for this job— Continuous Per- | 


oxide Bleach. This is the bleaching process that 
fits your production line schedule—and cuts the 


‘Continuous peroxide bleach solves this through 
proper control of each step in the process. 
Economical advantages include substantial 
savings on steam, water, chemicals. Changes 
from one fabric to another require only a simple 
adjustment. | 
_ Necessary equipment for the Continuous Per- 


usual bleach of eight or fourteen hours to only oxide Bleach is built by recognized manufac- 
é two hours. Developed after long research by turers of textile finishing machinery, using Du 
‘ Du Pont engineers, it has now been proved Pont patented features. For information on the 
practical by the success of installations in lead- use of peroxides in continuous bleaching, write 

ing mills. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Electro- 
7 Uniformity is achieved by treating every yard § chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Delaware. 

of the material—as it flows through the continu- pees | 
D, ous process—exactly alike. And by controlling "de THESE FEATURES 
, such factors as time, speed, temperature, steam, fwo-HoOUR BLEACH HIGH QUALITY 
absorption of caustic and peroxide. ECONOMICAL UNIFORM BLEACH 

Another problem in bleaching Army fabrics is FLEXIBLE EASY CONTROL 


keeping rejects and seconds as low as possible. MINIMUM SECONDS AND REJECTS 
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=== SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION === 


UMEROUS and timely matters relative to weaving 

were discussed last month by the more than 100 tex- 
tile mill operating executives who attended the spring ses- 
sion of the Southern Textile Association’s South Carolina 
division at Spartanburg. W. W. Splawn of the Kendall 
Co. plant at Pelzer, chairman of the division, presided. 
Frank D. Lockman, Jr., assistant superintendent of the 
Brandon Corp. plant at Woodruff, led the discussion. 
Thomas Henderson of Spartanburg, salesman and service 
engineer for the Draper Corp., was one of the chief speak- 
ers on the various questions brought up. Selected parts of 
the discussion follow: 


- CHAIRMAN SPLAWN: We are fortunate this morning to 
have present the Draper Corp.'s chief service engineer, who 


might give us a few points on loom maintenance, etc., and 


who will probably be ready with answers to almost any 
questions you gentlemen have on looms. I present Mr. 
Thomas Henderson of the Draper Corp. 


Mr. HENDERSON: You might like to know what the 
Draper Corp.'s plans are for the post-war future. We are 
rather like the automobile industry. All our key men, our 
pattern makers, etc., have been tied up by the Federal gov- 
ernment for the last two years and are not released for 
anything except an emergency, where looms are tied up. 
So immediately after the war the looms will be where they 
started, the X-E, X-L, etc. Beyond that we shall have to 
wait for future developments, 


Mr. LOCKMAN: The first two questions are on slashing. 
The first is: ‘Using 30/1 yarn on slashers, what is consid- 
ered a good percentage of soft waste? Of hard waste?” 
Who keeps an accurate record on that? ; 


O. A. MACE, overseer weaving, Spartan Mills: There 
are some indications of a saving here for which putting 
new bearings on the creel is responsible. At one time | 
had as high as four or five pounds of waste per set; now 
we have gotten it down to 13 or 14 or 15 ounces. That is 
so good it is hard to believe. 

CHAIRMAN LOCKMAN: Would you mind telling us what 
type of bearings you put on? 

Mr. Mace: Well, we had the type that had the sleeve 
on it, and we put in the type which did away with the 
sleeve and substituted bronze. We just laid the bearing in 
there in a journal, and it ran free. We hold that responsi- 
ble for the saving. 

QUESTION: 

Mr. MACE: 


Did you also put a nut in there? 


Oh, yes, we put a fibre nut in there. 
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Weaving 


QUESTION: Mr. Mace, was that 13 ounces on 11 beams 
or eight beams? 
Mr. MACE: 
hard to believe. 


Eleven beams. That is what makes it so 


J. M. CAUGHMAN, superintendent, Spartan Mills: I 
know Mr. Mace was hesitant to. speak about this. Unfor- 
tunately, we do not have the waste percentages for the soft 
waste. at that particular point, because all of our soft waste 
is lumped together. I can describe it in this way, by what is 
accomplished. This old thing of the back beam always 
having yarn left on it is all done away with. I think all of 
us have had ideas about running less yarn on the back 
beam, and so on. 

It is hard to believe that the waste would be 13 ounces 
with an 11-beam set. I did not believe it the first time nor 
the second time, nor until we actually went over it and got 
it off. But I can say that yarn is not on there any more on 
the back beam. What percentage the waste is I do not 
know. 


Mr. LocKMAN: You are running the same yardage on 
the back beam? 


Mr. CAUGHMAN: That is right. I think it is going to be 
rather hard to get the percentage of soft waste, because | 


believe it is more or less standard practice to lump all the 


soft waste together. I do not believe we are going to be 


able to get the percentage of soft waste at the slasher. 
Mr. LOCKMAN: 


You keep your slasher waste separate, 
though, don’t you? 


Mr. CAUGHMAN: Yes. But the only way we can get at 
the percentage of soft waste is all of the soft waste coming 
from the spoolers and everything. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: But your 13 ounces is actually from one 


set? 


Mr. CAUGHMAN: That is right. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: Are you running a brake of any descrip- 
tion ? 
Mr. CAUGHMAN: 


One rope around the back beam, very 
light weight. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: 
have on it? 


Mr. CAUGH 


That is the only braking apparatus you 


MAN: 


Mr. Mace: The big problem is to train the back tender. 


Joe C. Coss, president of Southern Textile Association, 
and vice-president and superintendent of Startex Mills, 
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AIR HEATING 


oe Pag Your hot weather problems in textile mills can be 
\ | solved economically and satisfactorily by Bahnson 
Air-Conditioning Systems—whether they require 
refrigeration or the more economical evaporative 
cooling and ventilation. The Bahnson HUMIDUCT 
| and AIR VITALIZER have the advantage of flexi- 
bility in their functions which incorporate not 
only positive humidity control, but air cleaning 
and heating as well as evaporative cooling. 


_ Flexibility with these unit systems means that 
| the system can be easily altered or extended in 
i accordance with rapid war time changes. Whole 
a hypothetical condition to show systems can be economically moved to new loca- 


temperature ranges on a hot day. tions in the postwar period. 
A—OUTSIDE TEMPERATURE. 


B—NORMAL TEMPERATURE INSIDE For the sake of your worker comfort and operating 
C—INSIDE TEMPERATURE WITH for the air-conditioning best suited to your plant. 
BAHNSON AIR-CONDITIONING, 


AIR CONDITIONING 
THE BAHNSON CO. 


BB6 DREwry Sr. $3 WORTH ST. 703 EMBREE CRESCENT 976 W. 6TH ST. W, Jd. WESTAWAY CO., LTD. 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK CiTy WESTFIELD, N. d. LOS ANGELES, CAL. HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Tucapau: I might add, in order to help you a little bit, 
possibly, on that back beam, that if you put on an extension 
of the lever that starts and stops the slasher to the back 
beam and have an extension from that starting-and-stop- 
ping lever and put a spring in there to hold the weight, so 
that you can keep your back beam from slackening when 
you go to put on and pull off, that spring will put a little 
more weight on the back beam, and you will not have so 
much waste on there. I think Mr. Mace’s idea is splendid 
and I am going to put it in effect myself, because he is 
doing a fine job. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: Suppose we go on to the next part of 
that question——what percentage of hard waste? 


S. G. MAYFIELD, overseer weaving, Clinton Cotton 
Mills: I do not know what our percentage is, but in my 
experience on a ten-beam set we get about three pounds of 
hard waste. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: When your set ts out, are you running 
through and making hard waste rather than soft waste? 


Mr. MAYFIELD: No, sir. We run as far as the beam 
will run and make good work. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: That has a good deal of bearing on 
this. Where you make a lot of hard waste you should 
make as much soft waste. Where you make soft waste you 
should make as much hard waste, because you run it 
through. 


QUESTION: Why run it through? 


Mr. LocKMAN: Well, because we get more for the hard 
waste than we do for the soft waste. 


Mr. Mace: Aren't we getting more hard waste than we 
did before——-say two years ago—because of the quality of 
the help we .get? That is in the operation of the slashers. 
Don't we make more hard waste there than we did? | 
found that so in my case. 


Mr. anyone 
tried increasing yarn contact on cylinders to increase slasher 
speed? What was the result ?” 


LOCKMAN: The next question is: 
I would judge by that there 
is what we call an extra carrying roll, 1 would think to hold 
the yarn to the cylinder for a greater length of time. Is 
there someone here who has tried this extra roll on the 
slashers ? 


]. D. Boyce, superintendent, Maytair Mill, Arcadia: | 
have tried this extra’ roll, but not at the mill where | am 
now. You could increase your speed, and you also increased 
increased the 
stretch considerably over the old type; I would say one per 
cent or 


your stretch. That was my experience. lt 


.25 per cent over the other type. You could 1n- 
crease your speed, but you could do that on the old. You 
can slash just as fast as you want to. You can get it from 
the section beam to the loom beam just as fast as you want 
to. The question is getting it off that loom beam into the 
cloth. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: As fast as you want to? 
Mr. Boyce: 


Mr. LOCKMAN: 


Yes. sir. 
What yarn ? 


Mr. Boyce: 22/s. 
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Mr. Macrt: We had that slasher you are speaking of at 
first on positive drive. I took one positive drive off, just 
for a test, and found without it we have less stretch than 
we did. I do not have the figures, but it is something like 
1.78 and 1.60. 


C. A. MCABEE, assistant superintendent, Pacific Mills, 
Richland Plant, Columbia: We have two forms, infra-red 
electric drying and what we call red ray gas. The latter has 
decreased our speed on our slashers from 20 to 25 per 
cent, and. we believe it is going to work out very satisfac- 
torily. The effect on weaving is good. It has also increased 
our stretch. We get good drying at the cylinders and it 
has helped increase our stretch. I think this is the first 
installation in the South of this kind. It is in the expert- 
mental stage, but we believe there are possibilities in it. 

Mr. LOCKMAN: We have one more man over here that 
has this installation. Is there anything you can give us on 
that not already covered ? 


S. T. SNoppy, superintendent of weaving and slashing, 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.: We have one slash room and are 
running 19 sets. We were running about 42 yards a min- 
ute when we put on the infra-red rays, and we have stepped 
our speed up to about 50 yards a minute. The effect on the 
weaving is good. We have not shown any difference in our 


stretch. We are running about 1.5 per cent. 


Mr. McABEE: We are wondering now whether the cost 
of this gas is. worth what we are getting out of it. We 
have no figures on it. As I said, this was the first installa- 
tion in this section, I think. The valve is a Selanoid valve. 
and there is another valve. If they stick it just burns your 
set off. We have this gas nine inches from the yarn and 
numerous times have had it burn the set off the slasher. 
We have a slasher foreman, however, who has an idea 
about how to remedy it, and the engineers are working on 
it, and I think it will be worked out satisfactorily. A Jot 
of men are working on it. : 


A Member: I should like to ask if the percentage of 
immersion of the yarn ts increased. In speeding up your 
lasher do you get the same penetration of size, and have 
you made any change in your size formula to get that pene- 
tration and keep the same quality in your weaving? 

Mr. McABEE:. We are getting the same immersion. We 
did see some decrease in the size penetration, but we fig- 
ured it was our trouble and went to work to prepare 1 


better and now are getting the same penetration. We found 
our trouble was in preparing it. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: How about the shed in the weave room ? 


Mr. MCABEE: It 1s somewhat better. But I cannot say 
that is due to the infra-red rays, because we have done a lot 
of other things. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: In other words, you improved your size 
formula ? 


Mr. McABEE: Yes. We went to work on everything, 
to gel the bugs out of it. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: 


Did you change your formula, Mr. 
Snoddy ? 


Mr. SNopbY: No. 
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Mr. LocKMAN: If it sheds. less it-should have penetrat- 
ed. I think that is right. When it coats your yarn it sheds 
more, doesn't it? We had better get on with the weaving 
discussion. The first question is: ‘What ts the difference 
in filling breaks and refills in changing to a longer quill?” 

Mr. HENDERSON: I have no figures but I have an 
opinion as to where the dividing line should be. I believe 
with 40/s filling and finer we should never try to run from 
a filling bobbin longer than eight inches. I believe coarser 
than 40/s can be run from an 83/4, bobbin. 

GEORGE W. MCCALL, overseer weaving, Pelzer Mills: I 
have had some experience in running longer quills, and 
they were very unsatisfactory. The Draper Corp. is still 
working on it. It did not work out very satisfactorily. 

Mr. LocKMAN: What were your percentages of differ- 
ence ?: 


Mr. McCa.ct: I cannot tell you that, because we started 


when the looms. were installed. 


Mr. McABEE: I cut my teeth on an 834-inch bobbin, 
but I think you will find your filling breaks will be higher. 
In a lot of cases, though, it is due to a cracked shuttle. or 
something else. We are going to keep that 83-inch quill, 
and we are trying to work out the difficulties. We have X 
and X-2 model looms and are running 150 wide drill, 172 
and 186, on 10/s filling. 


Mr. MAYFIELD: We have an 834 length quill on E 
model looms and run 35/s to 46/s filling. We get along 
well with it. The main point is the fixing. You have to 
give your shuttle springs a lot of attention. By giving it a 
little extra attention we are getting along finely with an 
83/4, quill. As I said, we run from 35/s to about 46/s 
filling. 

Mr. LocKMAN: What speed? 

Mr. MAYFIELD: 160. 


Mr. Mace: I should like to say we have an 83% bobbin, 


and ours is about eight per cent. It is not altogether the bob- 


bins. There are other things that enter in. 


QueEsTION: Mr. Henderson put a limitation on the fill- 


ing numbers to run on the long quill, Is there any limita- 
tion on the loom width? I have an idea that with a wider 
loom there is more pull on the filling. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Well, you have. But a lot of filing 
breakage is caused by cracked bobbins and also by anti- 
ballooning methods. When you use the finer numbers that 
method will tend to break the filling. That was my idea in 
dividing the numbers. | 

QUESTION: Has anyone experimented with the lay of 
the yarn? 

Mr. McCABEE: We have, and we find that the taper ts a 
big factor. 

QUESTION: What did you do? 

Mr. McABEE: We lengthened it. For the 834 inches 
we run a longer taper than on the eight inches. 

QuEsTION: About what? 

Mr. McABEE: About 214, I think. 

Mr. Coss: Do you sacrifice any yarn on the bobbin by 
doing that? 

Mr. McABEE: No, sir. 

MARSHALL DILLING, executive secretary, Southern Tex- 
tile Association: I was told recently that one post-war de- 
vice that will come out will be in rewinding your filling, 
running on larger rings than we run on filling frames, with 
a larger bobbin, then rewind that so you can increase the 
amount on your quill maybe 50 per cent. I do not know to 


what extent that has come in, but I am told it will come in. 


I did not know how many of the men here are doing that, 
or whether any are, but it might be a good question to ask. 


Cart H. Cox, overseer spinning, Startex Mills: We did 
that and got 18 per cent increase. | 


Mr. McABEE: We are going into that in a small way. 
We have not increased our package on the spinning frames, 
as this gentleman said, but we are putting it on the spin- 
ning bobbin and running it on the cheese, and Whitin tells 
us we could get ten to 15 per cent more yarn on the bobbin. 
In other words, we are getting more yards off our spinning 


Among those present March 18 in the Cleveland Hotel, Spartanburg, for the S. T. A. South Carolina divisional meeting. 
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frame than we can put on that bobbin with the winder. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: “What is the best method of loom in- 


spection for overseers and assistant overseers ?”’ 

This, | 
a week, 
make it. 
Mr. Kay? 


judge, would be periodic loom inspection 
once a month, 


-once 
or once a day, however often you 


Someone who is doing that tell us what he does. 


CLAUDE. I. 


Kay, overseer weaving, Pelzer Mills: 
know 


whether you can say 


don't 
which is the best method of 
inspection for overseers and assistant overseers or not. be- 


cause it covers a little bit more. I think when you go into 


‘that you get into the personnel problem along with your’ 


We find 


periodic inspection of the machine. 


maintenance and inspection. is good to have 


Assistant overseers and 
overseers do not have the time now that they did have to 
make inspections, because doing more work < 

A mill is a sort ve 
they have a lot of learners and have a lot of 


work to do with them. 


they are 
instructors than they are as overseers. 
school now: 


Most times when you start your 
inspection on maintenance you have to spread it out over a 
period of time. The frequency of inspection should be 
governed by the way your machines work. Some parts have 
to be inspected more often than others. 

I think it is a good policy to inspect your loom alignment 
when you put in new shuttles. | think you should have a 
card and that all concerned should get the card and check 
on it. Then you can check the wear on your moving parts 
at different intervals. But I think the best method for that 
kind of inspection is where you have regular maintenance 
inspection, use the card system and have a time for in- 
specting each part or parts, then turn the card over to the 
overseer, second hand, or assistant overseer. Then they are 
responsible for the running of the third of the looms which 
are designated to each shift. Keep right up with tt and see 
that your loom fixers are getting to the looms and keeping 
them in repair. 


W. M. ALLISON, assistant superintendent, Startex Mulls: 
I should lke to ask Mr. 


gives to the loom fixer with the new shuttle. 
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gauged properly. 


Kay what he has on that card he: 


Mr. Kay: All parts that have anything to-do with the 
shuttle are checked. They are to be checked by the assistant 
overseer and overseer. 


Mr. Boyce: We have a card that we have checked. 
They check on the picking motion and the protection mo- 
tion, the let-off motion, the battery and transfer motion, 
and tighten up the loom generally. This is done when the 
warp 1s-off, at the changing of the warp. This card 1s put 
on the loom when the warp is off, and that is checked. 
Tightening up the loom, in my opinion, 1s the most essen- 
tial. If it is tightened up well and the motions are checked 
it will go until that warp is out, without any serious trou- 
ble. I do not mean, 


now. 
serious trouble. 


to say we are not having some 


Mr. LOCKMAN: Who checks on this ? 


Mr. Boyce: The second hand. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: 
ond hand checks it? 


Mr. Boyce: 


Your fixer does the work, and the sec 


The second hand puts the card on the 


loom when the w arp is out, and the section man does this.’ 


He checks it. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: ‘In using gauges on the lay and battery 
what dithculties have you experienced?” Who ts 


those gauges? Anyone here? 


Mr. MACE: We at this time are substituting some lock 
batteries. Of course you know what I mean. They give you 
a lot of trouble. We put on the No. 21, and we are using 
those gauges. We have not run into difhculty; 
they are all right-—much better than the old type. 


using 


we think 


Mr. HENDERSON: Mr. Chairman, the first thing for a 


fixer to get in his head when using battery gauges is that. 


the battery is gauged to the lay. So first see that the lay is 
He should have a lay gauge, which he 


should use first. If he does that he will have no trouble. 


Mr. McABEE: When I was.a fixer I used a gauge. | do 
not think we shall have perfect conditions until all three 


(Continued on Page 55) 


Wigington Will Address 


The Gaston County division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association will hold its spring meeting at 7:30 
p. m. April 21 in the headquarters building of the 


Boy Scouts of America. corner Fourth and South 
Streets, Gastonia, N. C. John T. Wigington of Clem- 


son, S. C., will be the chief speaker at this meeting. 
Mr. Wigington, 
technical service, 


who is director of the division of 
Cotton- Textile 
secretary of the 


Institute, Inc.. and 


also Industrial Fiber Society, will 
speak on current research activities in the textile in 
dustry and their relation to the post-war ee! 

The speaker is qualified to discuss any subject rela- 


tive to textile manufacturing. He 1s a graduate of the 


textile school at Celmson College, and has had much 


Gaston County Division 


practical experience been associated with 
several mills as head of various departments. He was 
at one time superintendent of Edna Mills Corp. at 
Reidsville, N. C. He has gathered much data on 
grades of cotton and the effect of various machine 
speeds on the production of fine yarns. He has pre- 
pared a number of charts to illustrate his findings, 


and these will no doubt be of special interest to the 


having 


superintendents, overseers and other operating execu- 
tives in attendance. 

H. Gilmer Winget, chairman of the Gaston County 
division, has urged all textile mill operating execu- 
tives in the Gastonia are to be present, whether mem. 
bers of the association or not. 
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2 dyers and ayestufts makers since WE entered the Wor 

Speed and production became she order of the Undet 

the pressure of wor we've greatly crease? production of 

ponsol dyes fo military helped develoP 
speedier: more economical methods of applicatio™: 

4 During this period, it should be mutually nelptu! tor us 

work rogether: Our ighoratorte® can help YO" solve your 

wartime technical problem®: And We may: gaditio™: 

: gain the experienc® and ynowledg® which will guide us 

in advance: profitable solutions of tomor problem®: 
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essons Fabric Hnalysis 


By THOMAS NELSON, Dean Emeritus of the Textile School, 
North Carolina. State College, Raleigh 


Last month Dr. Nelson completed his series on the 
construction of various weaves, entitled “Practical 
Textile Designing.” This series was composed of 
30 installments which dealt with both simple and 
complex weaves. Any capable textile designer must 
be well versed in fabric analysis, and the author 
will develop this subject in the form of appendices 
“Practical Textile Designing.” 


NABRIC analysis is a term used when a sample of cloth 
| is to be reproduced, and is often classed as designing. 
In fact, in many mills, there is no designing whatever; all 
that is done is simply the reproduction of fabrics from a sam- 
ple, or, in other words, analysis of the sample so that it can 
be reproduced in the fabric. This is often a tedious process, 
and extreme care is required so as to reproduce the fabric 
correctly. To reproduce a fabric, the weave, counts, size, 
number or denier of warp and filling, colors of threads and 
other requirements will have to be ascertained. These re- 
quirements can be enumerated as follows: 

(1) Which are the warp threads and which are the flll- 
ing threads? (2) Of what material do they consist? (3) 
Counts, size, number or denier of warp and filling. (4) 
Sley and pick. (5) Threads or dents per inch in cloth. (6) 
Threads or dents in pattern. (7) Dents over all. (8) Reed 
number. (9) Threads in pattern. (10) Patterns in warp. 
(11) Threads in warp. (12) Shrinkage in warp and fill- 
ing. (13) Weight of one yard of cloth. (14) Yards per 
pound. (15) Design. (16) Drawing-in draft. (17) Chain 
plan. 

In reviewing these requirements, it must be understood 
that all the 17 items given are not necessary in order to 
reproduce every individual piece of cloth. For example, to 
reproduce a plain fabric, about half of the requirements 
given are not called for. If a fancy fabric had to be re- 
produced, more of these requirements would be used. The 
above list is intended for any fabric, whether it be plain 
or fancy; and in order to mi ike these requirements as simple 
as possible, each will be taken separately and explained. 

Warp and filling threads—Several suggestions can be 
made which will be of assistance in determining which are 
warp threads and which are filling threads. (A) If there 
is a piece of selvage on sample, the warp threads are read- 
ily determined, because selvage threads are always. warp 
threads. (B) Reed marks of any kind will indicate which 
are the warp threads. A reed mark is caused by a wire in 
the reed being bent, and this causes the threads to be sep- 
arated at that point. A mark ts left in the cloth, and the 
threads which run alongside must therefore be the warp 
threads. 
anc not 
Such a fabric is known as 


Reed marks are also made all across the fabric, 
merely in one particular place. 
Dare The wires in the reed cause the 
nuiks which divide every two threads, and thus the threads 
run in pairs. The warp in this case ts easily seen. (C) If 


reedy”’ cloth. 
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one set of threads are twisted harder than the other, the 
hardest. twist is almost invariably the warp. The warp 
threads are generally the smoothest and strongest. This ts 
one of the best tests that can be made. The filling does not 
need to be twisted as hard as the warp, because it is re- 
quired to give a soft feel to the cloth, and also there is not 
the same amount of friction in laying the filling threads in 
the cloth as there is in laying the warp threads. It is nec- 
essary to have the warp threads twisted harder than the 
filling, because of the friction which is caused by the open- 
ing of the threads to form the shed, the backward and for- 
ward movement of the reed, and the beating up of the 
filling. The warp is also smoothest, because a size—a mix- 
ture of suitable ingredients, such as starch, flour, tallow, 
etc., 1s pressed into the yarn to assist the weaving. 

Material—In determining the material in a fabric, skill 
is necessary; that 1s to say, the person who is making the 
analysis should have some knowledge of the different fibers 
which are‘ made into fabrics. At least it is necessary to be 
able to distinguish between cotton, rayon, silk, wool, worst- 
ed or aralac. To those who are not: acquainted with the 
difference between these yarns it would be advisable to 
obtain samples of each and make comparisons. 

Fabrics made from mixed fibers and yarns require the 
making of chemical tests in order to determine the kind of 
yarns used and the quantity of each material in the yarns. 
for example, take a fabric consisting of wool and cotton. 
One test is as follows: weigh the sample, then boil the 
sample for five minutes in a five per cent solution of caustic 
soda. All the wool will have been dissolved. The percent- 
age of wool and cotton in the sample can be ascertained by 
first drying and then weighing the cotton that is left: The 
difference between the weight of the sample before the 
test and the weight of cotton left after being dried will 
give the per cent of each. 

Count, size and denier—The count or number as in 
cotton, size as in wool and worsted, or denier as in rayon, 
is determined in two ways, either by weighing or as in 
cotton yarns by comparison. In weighing a pair of fine 
grain scales are used. A certain number of inches of warp 
and filling are taken from the sample and each weighed 
separately. 
denier are obtained. A three or four-inch die is often used. 
This die will cut exactly the correct amount of cloth from 
the sample. The threads and picks are taken apart sepa- 
rately and measured. Often 100 inches of each yarn is 
measured and weighed and from this weight the result is 
obtained. Example: 100 inches of cotton warp yarn is 
taken from sample and weighs .827 of a grain. One hun- 
dred inches of cotton filling is taken from sample and 
weighs .643 of a grain. What will be the counts of warp 
and filling? The following rule can be used: 

Inches weighed x 7,000 divided by weight of yarn 
weighed x 840 x 36; 100 x 7,000 divided by .827 x 840 x 
46 equals 28 counts of cotton w: arp; 100 x 7,000 divided 
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TING THE MOST FROM WI aie 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


NO. 90 TENSIONS FOR YARN 
DELIVERED FROM A VERTICAL, 
OVEREND SUPPLY 


We are frequently asked to recommend 


the proper tension assembly for the several 


types of synthetic filament yarns. Naturally, 
our replies are pre-determined by the 
experiences of many mills. The opinions 
of mills do not always agree as to the 
qualifications of individual, tensions, such 
opinions being prejudiced by long usage 
and continued familiarity with the kind 
of tension they happen to be using. It is 
our purpose to describe the four outstand- 
ing overend No. 90 Tensions and to specify 
what each is intended to accomplish. 


NO. 90 REGULAR FINGER 
TENSION 


The Regular Overhead Overend Finger 
Tension is used widely and successfully. 
on all types of filament yarn. 

Its action is very simple. Tension is pri- 
marily applied by weights suspended from 
a cord attached to the top of the movable 
grid. The pull of the weights causes the 
fingers of the movable grid to push them- 
selves within the complementary spaces of 


Fig. 1 Regular Overhead 
Overend Finger Tension 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 
43-GM W -44 


UNIVE 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
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the stationary grid, thus increasing the 
wrap of yarn as it passes between each set 
of fingers. 

The Finger Tension is mounted on a spe- 
cial bracket which holds it at an angle of 
approximately 18° from the vertical. A 
compensator is always used to take up 
slack in the yarn created by the difference 
in yarn takeup speed between the top and 
low points of the traverse or slope of the 
bobbin. 

Chromium-plating the grids of the Fin- 
ger Tension provides durability, but they 
should be inspected regularly for wear. 


NO. 90 ANTI-WEAR TENSION 


~ 
‘ 


Overhead Overend Anti-Wear Tension 


The Overhead Overend Anti-Wear Ten- 
sion is suitable for any type of rayon fila- 
ment yarn, but is especially recommended 
for abrasive yarns. 

It is similar to the Regular Finger Ten- 
sion, except that its construction allows 
the yarn to oscillate between the two wide 
grids, reducing the possibility of wear. Pig- 
tails above and below the grids have elon- 
gated slots which give the yarn freedom of 
motion laterally. 

The Anti-Wear Tension is mounted ver- 
tically (not. inclined) above the supply 
package. The compensator must be set so 
that the oscillation of the yarn will be 
within the breadth of the tension grids 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


and should not, therefore, be pulled as far 
forward as is usual with the Regular Finger 
Tension. 


NO. 90 DISC-QUIL TENSION . 


Fig. 3 Disc-Quil Tension 


The Disc-Quil Tension is ideal for rayon 
filament yarn of 150 denier and finer. 

It controls tension by allowing the yarn 
to pass between four sets of facing discs, 
which rotate as the yarn passes. Washer 
weights placed on the top discs, apply the 
desired. amount of tension, progressively, 
to the yarn. Frictional contact with the 
yarn is obtained from sources which ro- 
tate, rather than remain stationary. 

Some mills, handling a wide variety of 
filament yarn, including voile twist up to 
30 turns per inch, have found this tension 
satisfactory for their entire range of yarns. 
To prevent kinks from forming in lively 
yarn, it can be wrapped around the anti- 
kink bail just before entering the first set 
of discs. 

It is important to keep the discs clean. 
Lint and particles from pigmented and 
acetate yarn will tend to collect between 
the discs and also on the posts around 
which the discs rotate. Unless removed, 
the accumulation will elevate the upper 
discs and stop rotation—resulting in im- 
proper tension. Both discs must rotate. 
The bottom disc may only creep, but this 
is satisfactory. 

The Disc-Quil Tension is not recom- 
mended for multi-filament yarns having 
little or no twist, since the rotating discs 
have a tendency to spread the filaments 
apart. 

Note: Further information including facts 
on No. 90 Crepe Tension, will be sent upon 
request. 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 
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by .643 x 840 x 36 equals 36 counts of cotton filling. This 
rule can be applied to yarns other than cotton by substitut- 
ing the standard length of each kind of yarn for the stand- 
ard length of cotton. Standard lengths of different yarns 
are as follows: 


Cotton: 840 yards in one pound of one counts: wool: 
1,600 yards in one pound of one run; worsted: 560 yards 
in one pound of one size. 


A constant number can be found for each of the above. 
calculations 7,000, 
7,000 divided by standard tength x 36 will 
give the constant number. In cotton the constant will be 
23148; 12153; in worsted 
the constant 


In these standard length and 36 are 


used so that 


in wool the constant will be 
will be .34722. 

This number multiplied by inches weighed divided by 
When 


100 inches is used the decimal point can be moved two 


weight of same will give the counts or size of yarn. 


places to the right then divided by the weight. Examples: 


If 100 inches of cotton yarn taken from a sample weighs » 


827 of .a what will be the counts? (:23148 x 100 
divided by 827 equals 28 counts). If 100 inches of worst- 
(.34722 x 
If 100 
what will be the 
run? (.12153 x 100 divided by three equals 4.051. run). 


erain, 


ed yarn weighs one grain what will be the size? 


100 divided by one equals 34.722 size of yarn). 


_inches of wool yarn weigh three grains, 


There are other short rules that can be used in these calcu- 
lations. 


Numbering Rayon 


In. cot- 
ton, wool and worsted the higher numbers are the finer 
The 


standard for rayon 1s 4.464.528 yards in one pound of one- 


Rayon is in a different category from the above. 
yatns but in rayon the lower numbers are the finer. 


denier. 
the yards per pound in that denier. Examples: How many 


This number divided by the yarn denier will give 


yards per pound will there be in a 150-denier yarn? 
(4,464,528 divided by 150 equals 29,763 yards.) How 
many yards per, pound will there be in a 300-denier yarn? 
(4,464,528 divided by 300 equals 14,882 yards). 

It is often necessary to convert the denier of a rayon 
yarn into its equivalent of cotton, wool, worsted and other 
What is the. equivalent in cotton of 
150-denier rayon yarn? ( 150-denier rayon yarn has 29,763 


yarns. Example: 
vards per pound; 29,763 divided by 840 equals 35.43. sin- 
gle cotton yarn). 

To convert rayon yarns to other systems of numbering 
the following table can be used: 


Rayon to cotton: 5,315 divided by denier number equals single 


cotton counts. 


Cotton to rayon: 5,315 divided by single cotton counts equals 


denier number. 


Rayon to wool: 2,790 divided by denier number equals wool in 


run 

Wool to rayon: 2,790 divided by wool run equals denier num- 
ber. 

Rayon to worsted: 7,972 divided by denier number equals worst- 
ed 


Worsted to rayon: 7,972 divided by worsted size equals denier 


number. 


threads of a 
known-count are twisted with an equal number of threads 


To obtain counts by comparison, a tew 


taken from the sample. This 1s considered by many to be 


better than weighing. First, because it is easier, and sec- 


ond. because it 1s much quic ker. Of course one has to get 


accustomed to this before he can work quickly. Practice 
will make a person proficient both in weighing and com- 
parison. To illustrate this method a sketch ts given at Fig. 


B 


Dy 
é 


FIG. 391 


391. This shows one thread passing through another, or 
can be understood to represent, say, five threads passing 
through five threads. A will represent the known counts. 
B will represent the unknown counts taken from sample. 
By taking the ends of A and B between the thumb and 
finger of each hand and twisting them equally it will be 
seen whether both sets of threads are the same thickness or 
not. If they are, the counts will be the same; if not, other 
known counts will be twisted with the unknown until the 
right counts are obtained. 

Sley and pick—Sley means threads per°inch in warp; 
picks means threads per inch in filling. This is indicated 
by figures, as 76 x 72, which means there are 76 threads 
and 72 picks per inch in the fabric. The threads should 
always be indicated before the picks. 

Threads ov dents per inch—When a fabric has to be 
reproduced, the threads or dents per inch have to be found. 
Threads per inch when the fabric is reeded equally through- 
out, that 1s two or an equal number of threads in a dent; 
dents per inch when the fabric is unequally reeded, that is 
in some dents two threads and in others three or more 
threads or empty dents. There are at least three reasons 
why the threads or dents per inch should be found. First, 
to find reed number; second, to find threads in warp; third, 
to find patterns in warp. In order to find the threads per 
inch a pick glass one inch square is generally used. This 
glass magnifies the threads so that the number per inch can 
readily be counted. A smaller glass could be used, one- 
half inch or one-quarter inch, but the result cannot be 
depended on as well as when using the full one-inch glass. 

When the fabric is reeded unequally the dents per inch 
are more difficult to obtain. Suppose a small sample of 
fabric consists of plain, stripe, and a cord, and the dents 
per inch have'to be obtained. 

If there is sufficient plain cloth to count the threads in 
one inch or one-half inch the dents per inch in sample can . 
readily be found, but if not, then another method will have 
to be used. The following is a good method to use for 
either stripes or cords: Put pick glass on sample, take a 
pair of dividers and obtain width of stripe. Then put the 
dividers on that portion of the sample that is weaving plain 
and it will be seen how many dents the stripe occupies. 
Do the same thing with the cord; never depend on a guess 
with a cord, especially on fine goods, for it frequently hap- 
pens that an empty dent is left next to the dent with the 
cord in it. By using the dividers as described it will readily 
be seen whether there is an empty dent or not. Having 
obtained the number of dents in stripe and cord, all that is 
to do now is to count the dents in one inch 
through the pick glass. If there is no plain cloth in a sam- 
ple, judgment is required to determine the number of dents 
per inch. 


Threads or 


necessary 


dents in pattern—-There are two methods of 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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: Winning out over difficulties is both typically American in spirit...and good _ 
: business! Faced with war-made shortages of many chemicals formerly con- 
mes sidered essential to their production, many manufacturers are finding that | 
- 4 they can make the best of the situation by making the most of Cyanamid’s 
4 timely developments in non-critical replacement materials. i 
gee Some of these are new. Others are “‘old stand-bys”’ for which new uses : 
‘ have been found. All have definite contributions to make...the values of - 
oes which may well extend beyond the present emergency and provide the 7 
ee means for new manufacturing and processing developments. a 
: If you are confronted with a problem arising out of limitations or non- 7 
: availability of chemicals and textile specialties, you will find a helping hand 
" extended your way from the direction of Cyanamid. For it is part of our 

. wartime job not only to step-up output of chemicals essential to war 
ft production, but to help fill the “gaps” in chemical supplies wherever possible 
. for home front needs. 
: We will be glad to work with you on the solution of your problem. There 
is no obligation. 
y 
4 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
: A M E R I C A N C A N A M I D SULPHONATED OILS + PENETRANTS «+ FINISHES « SOFTENERS 
'S & CHEMICAL COR PORATION SIZING COMPOUNDS + DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 
f (A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) ano OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. * Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Consumption 
By ALLISON FITZGERALD 


Part Seventeen of a Series on Wartime Processing 


Part sixteen of this series (see Feb. 1, 1944, issue) 
dealt with the use of Class B (anthraquinone) and 
D (indigoid) vat colors for the dyeing of civilian 
goods in place of the Class A anthraquinone vat 
colors now being used entirely on government con- 
tracts in respect to WPB’s Conservation Order 
M-103. Reference was made to the use of se- 
lected napthols in this range of shades, as these 
colors properly dyed and finished possess sufficient 
fastness to be classed under the heading of “vat 
dyed” since the fastness of many napthol dyed 
shades is equal, if not superior, to some of the vat 
colors. This article takes up the dyeing of various 
shades with napthols on warps, packages and raw 
stock.—Technical Editor. 


APTHOL colors complement vat colors, as many of 

the weakest and most expensive vat dyed shades can 
be obtained economically and in many cases they possess 
superior fastness to the heavy vat dyed shades. The napthol 
colors must be carefully selected in order to get fastness 
equal to the vat colors on light and No. 3 A.A.T,C.C. wash 
tests. This is also true in obtaining napthol reds, wines, 
yellows and oranges that possess the necessary fastness to 
chlorine and peroxide bleaches. Blacks and browns are 
usually run on raw stock and packages, as they possess 
exceptional wash and light fastness and give more level 
dyeings than when run on warp machines. 

There are many requirements necessary to obtain level, 
well penetrated and uniformly dyed napthol shades from 
lot to tot. (1) the napthol used 
must be very soluble and remain soluble throughout dyeing 
(naptholation operation), especially in those naptholating 
baths where it is necessary to use formaldehyde and salt; 


The essential ones are: 


(2) substantive napthols are the desirable types to use on 
package, raw stock and warp dyeing but non-substantive 
types such as Napthol AS-G and AS-BS may be used if 
necessary for shade; (3) where substantive napthols are 
used to naptholate the goods they must be of uniform salt 
rinsing types. If non-substantive type napthols are dyed, 
these types are best handled by giving a vacuum suction 
on packages and beams; on raw stock, remove, give a hydro- 
extraction, and return to machine for developing, though 
several “air blowouts” help if stock cannot be removed and 
On the warp rope may be squeezed 


extracted. warps, 


heavier and given a light cold water spray while running 
through the squeeze rolls: (4) the rate of exhaust of the 
naptholate bath is essential for a level dyed shade. If two 


gallon of one per cent Tergitol. 


Keeping Production Vat Dyed Piece boods 


or three napthols are used, then it is necessary on package 
and raw stock to raise the dyeing temperature up to 120- 
130° F. and reduce the amount of salt used to a minimum. 
For the warps, it is best to pad at 125-140° F., not using 
any salt, and run one or more extra ends when only one 
napthol is used in naptholation bath. 

The fast color salt or base used must give a clear and 
stable solution throughout the developing operation. Dur- 
ing the developing operation any fast color salt or diazo- 
tized base solution that tends to build up a foamy top is 
risky, as bits of the foam will cling to the goods being 
dyed and cause ‘tar spots.’” This is a complaint that arises 
when dyeing Fast’ Red 2G and Garnet GBC, especially on 
warps and piece goods continuous napthol dyeing. 

A moderate rate of developing the shade is desirable, and 
on most of the properly prepared fast color salts and diazo- 
tized base solutions there are three methods of controlling 
this from a practical standpoint. These are: (a) addition of 
acetic or formic acid to retard the developing action; (b) 
addition of sodium acetate to, speed up developing; and 
(c) thé necessity of keeping a cold bath of around 70° F., 
as this is more important than the use of acetic acid or 
sodium acetate. Use fast color salts or bases which are not 
sensitive to light—Fast Blue B is a very sensitive type. The 
developed shade should be easy to rinse and soap off, but 
care must be observed to see that all traces of acid are 
removed from the goods by proper neutralization and use 
of fatty alcohol or Calgon before starting the soaping off 
bath. | 

For dyeing 1,000 pounds of raw stock with Napthol 
Red, run wet-out bath 30 minutes at 180° F.. using one 
Drain off bath, give run- 
ning wash for ten minutes. The spring bath is run at 120 
F. with 25 pounds of 2.5 per cent caustic soda, five pounds 
of 0.5 per cent Igepon T Gel, 30 pounds of three per cent 
Napthol AS-SW. For cold method, paste up with alcohol 
and add the necessary amount of caustic soda to dissolve, 
enter in two parts, run 20 minutes, then add 25 per cent 
salt, run 25 minutes, drain bath, follow with ten-minute 
salt wash, cold, using 200 pounds of salt. Developing bath 
(cold) is as follows: 30 pounds three per cent Fast Red 
KB Base, hot water to dissolve; 30 pounds three per cent 
muriatic acid, 
nitrite, 


ice to 45 
diazotize 30 


F.; 14 pounds 1.4 per cent sodium 
minutes: pounds three per cent 
sodium acetate; ten pounds one per cent formic acid; enter 
ten pounds one per cent Diazopon A in expansion tank 
with ice and 50 pounds of salt, strain in neutralized base 
solution in one part; run developing bath 40 minutes cold 
at 60 to 80° F., then drain off and give running cold wash; 
add five pounds of trisodium phosphate, ten pounds of 
Igepon T Gel; raise to 190° F., run 
and give two hot washes at 186° F. 


30 minutes, drain off 
If stock bleeds, repeat 
the soaping off until clear; on final rinse give necessary 
salt and finish up. 
The following formulas for other napthol colors are run 
on raw stock similarly to the procedure for Napthol Red 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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REPRODUCTION FROM ORIGINAL GAINSBOROUGH’S “BLUE BOY’’ 


PAINTING 


Cha BLUE 26 


Brilliance of shade combined with low 
price, has, from its inception, made its 


universal application a practical necessity. 


Even today the standard. 
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GASTONIA, N. C.—The waste warehouse at the Arm- 
strong plant of Gastonia Combed Yarn Corp. was demol- 
ished by flames April 5, with a loss of approximately $2,- 
000. The warehouse was filled with a low grade of waste, 
it was reported, which was a total loss. Origin of the fire 
was undetermined. 

HARTWELL, GA.—AIl common stock held by W. H. 
Jennings and his family in Hartwell Mfg. Co., Inc., has 
been sold to R. J. Jenness of New Orleans. Resignation of 
Mr. Jennings as president and chairman of the board of 
directors severs his connection with that organization. 


Future management of Hartwell Mfg. Co. will be conduct-_ 


ed by the new owner. 


TALLADEGA, ALA.—The appeals board of the War Pro- 
duction Board, meeting in Washington recently, granted 
the application of Wehadkee Yarn Mills, Inc., of West 
Point, Ga., to be relieved of a directive requiring the pro- 
duction of denims in order to convert the mill to produc- 
tion of heavy yarn to be used exclusively in manufacturing 
badly needed duck. The plant was formerly owned by 
Samoset Cotton Mills, and it was bought at a public sale 
recently by the present owners. Although the appeal was 
first presented April 7, the board’s decision was not made 
public until April 12. 

SYLACAUGA, ALA.—The annual spring inspection of all 
Avondale Mills plants will be held May 1, 2 and 3, ac- 
cording to an announcement by company officials. This 
23rd inspection will be made by mill executives, customers, 
bankers, merchandisers, suppliers, Army and Navy officers 
and others interested in the company’s operations. 


The “E's” Keep Coming 


Ceremonies for awarding of the Army-Navy “E” 
to Atlanta (Ga.) Woolen Mills have been set for 
April 25, according to F. L. McGinty, secretary of 
the company which was recently notified by Under 
Secretary of War Robert Patterson that its production 
record has merited the pennant. The presentation 
will take place in the afternoon at the plant, with 
employees, officers of the plant and service officials 
present. 

Three additional textile manufacturing firms in the 
South have been informed by Mr. Patterson that their 
continued excellent war production activities have 
resulted in the addition of.an initial white star to 
“E” pennants presented some six months previously. 
They are Union Bleachery of Greenville, S. C., the 
American Viscose Corp. plant at Front Royal, Va., 
and Avondale Mills, with seven plants in Alabama. 


MILL NEWS 
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Macon, Ga.—Ruling that Bibb Mfg. Co. established its 
good faith, although holding that the concern had violated 
Section 12 (a) of the Fair Labor Standards Act by use of 
under-age employees, Judge Bascom S. Deaver of U. S. 
District Court recently denied an injunction asked by De- 
partment of Labor on the grounds that it is not necessary. 
Question of employment and employment policies of Bibb 
Mfg. Co., operator of 13 mills in middle Georgia, were 
involved. The department charged the:company with em- 
ploying persons under 16 years of age and between 16 and 
18 years of age without work certificates. | 


BRODNAX, VA.—Brodnax Cotton Mills, partly destroyed 
by fire last September, has been purchased by outside inter- 
ests. Plans are being completed to rebuild the plant 
promptly, with facilities expanded to approximately one 


and one-half times the original plant. 


VERONA, VA.—Staunton Textile Corp. has been given 
permission by the War Production Board to complete part 
of the remaining construction on its weaving mill and to 


equip a section of the plant. No definite completion date 


has been arrived at as yet, but it is hoped that a small part 
of the plant will be in operation by fall. The entire project 
has been held up for more than a year due to the impossi- 
bility of securing the necessary machinery. The plant, con- 
struction of which was started in 1941, is located on a 147- 
acre tract northeast of Verona, buildings already completed 
covering about five and a quarter acres. Permission also has 
been granted for the plant to be served with power. 


SCOTTSVILLE, VA.—United States Rubber Co. has begun 
construction of a new textile manufacturing plant at Scotts- 
ville. Cost of the new project which, including land, build- 
ing and machinery, is estimated at $2,240,000, will be 
financed by the Defense Plant Corp. The construction con- 
tract has been awarded to Daniel Construction Co. of 
Greenville, $. C. The new plant is a part of the govern- 
ment program to supply more rayon tire cord needed in 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber truck and bus tires. 
When completed it will produce 12,000,000 pounds of 
twisted rayon tire cord annually, enough to build 600,000 
medium sized synthetic rubber truck tires. Present plans 
call for full operation of the Scottsville project by October. 
Approximately 300 people will be employed. A compre- 
hensive training program is being started at once to utilize 
local labor without previous textile experience. Modern 
machinery for the twisting and weaving of rayon tire cord 
will be installed throughout, including mechanical and aux- 
iliary equipment of the latest design to facilitate easy han- 
dling of faw and processed materials. To insure the high- 
est quality production and to provide the best possible 
working conditions, the plant will be air conditioned 
throughout. The plant will be windowless and temperature 
and humidity control maintained by a complete change of 
air every six minutes. 
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SELF-WEIGHTED 
WOOD TOP ROLLS 


The inexpensive long draft system, for use on either 
cotton or spun rayon 


Made to correct weight for your yarns 


Roll Covering 


ample rolls or data upon request 
See or Write 


John P. Batson, P.0.Box 841, Greenville, S.C. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


—~FOR-— 


ROY NOBLE 


P. O. BOX 137 NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Covered with Leather or with DAYCO (Tempered) | 


76 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO 
THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


285 Madison Avenue New York 17, W. ¥.- 
1011 Johnston Bldg. “* Charlotte 2, W. 6. 
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What do you expect of 


Certitied 


Are you figuring on stepping up your 


machine operating speeds? 


Do you expect to benefit by higher and 
more dependable REGAINS; more uniform 
numbers, of greater strength, smoother and 


more compact drafting; less waste and fly? 


Or — even without an increase in oper- 
ating speeds, do you figure that fewer stops, 
fewer piecings, fewer seconds will step up 


production? 


Textile Air Conditioning results most 
satisfactorily .when production men 
and Certified Climate engineers work 


together as partners. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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John H. Foard, Southern representative 
for Ragan Ring Co. of Atlanta, was pass- 
ing out the cigars in his home town of 
Newton, N. C., recently. It’s a boy-——chris- 
tened, of course, John H. Foard, Jr. 


James E, MacDougall has resigned his 


position as manager of the Charlotte dis- 
trict. office of the War Production Board 
and will return to his former position as 
Southern sales representative for Smith, 
Drum & Co.; of Philadelphia. He will 
continue to make Charlotte his home. Mr. 
MacDougall was a member of the sales 
force of the Philadelphia manufacturer for 
a number of years before entering the gov- 
ernment service Over two years ago and is 
widely known throughout the Southern tex- 
tile industry. 
territory served by the Charlotte office of 
the WPB has been materially broadened, 
with a corresponding increase in personnel, 
and the office has rendered a very helpful 
“service to the textile mills in this section. 
At the present time, Mr. MacDougall 1s re- 
cuperating from a recent illness and he 
does not expect to assume his duties with 
Smith, Drum & Co. before May 1. 


Dr. William P. Jacobs has resigned as 
executive vice-president of the Catton Man- 
ufacturers Association of South Carolina 
following physician's orders that he reduce 
the amount of his widespread activities. 
Besides being president - of . Presbyterian 
College and the Jacobs Press of Clinton, S. 
C.. he was at one time head of the Print 
Cloth Group. 


Bernice S. Bronner has joined the staff 
-of the American Standards Association, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. Miss 
Bronner, who will hold the title of textile 
technologist in her A.S.A. work, is already 
familiar with the activities of the associa- 
tion through service on A.S.A. committees. 
Previous to her appointment she was head 
of the textile laboratory of Good House- 
keeping Institute, where her work entailed 
assigning and supervising all 
chemical 


physical, 
and wear tests, writing textile 
editorials for the magazine and checking 
textile advertising copy offered for adver- 
tising. Before this, Miss Bronner was with 
Brown Durrell Co., hosiery and underwear 
distributors. She is secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Technologists, 
vice-chairman of the membership commit- 
tee of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, and a member of 
A.S.T.M. Committee D-13, in charge of 
specifications for textile materials. 


At directors’ meeting held last month, 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., 
292 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
elected Joseph H. Bennis president to suc- 
ceed W. F. Kimball, retired due.to. ill 
health. Mr. Bennis has been associated 
with the company since its organization in 
1896 and has been head of its sales depart- 
ment for over 30 years. 
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Under his management, the 


PERSONAL 


W. H. Randolph, Sr. (above) of the 
New York office of A. E. Staley Mfa. 
Co., last month completed his 65th 
year as a starch salesman. Anyone in 
the Staley organization will agree that 
“Senior,’’ as he is known, has estab- 
lished quite a record. He joined the 
company’s New York office 24 years 
ago and has disdained any idea of re- 
tiring throughout the years. As usual, 
he is spending the winter in Florida, 
a practice he has followed each year 
after arranging business matters for 
the time of his absence. Son “Junior” 
Randolph (W. H., Jr.) is Southeastern 
manager for the organization, with 
headquarters in Atlanta. 


Delbert J. Hayden, assistant controller 
of the Atlantic Rayon Corp., Providence, 
R. I., and Earle L. Brown, comptroller of 
the Marshall Field & Co. Mfg. Division at 
Spray, N. C., have been elected to mem- 
bership in the Controllers Institute of 
America. 


Marcus M. Brown has succeeded K. J. 
Pedersen as representative in the Carolinas 
and part of Virginia for Acme Steel Co., 
following the latter's return to the Chicago 
headquarters of the company. “Mr. Brown, 
who formerly acted as agent for several 
manufacturers of industrial equipment, will 
make his headquarters in Charlotte. 


R. L. Hulsey is now superintendent of 
carding, spinning, warping and slashing at 
Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. A. R.- 
Tanner, formerly of Augusta, Ga., is now 
general overseer of carding. S. B. Smith, 
formerly with Gossett Mills at Anderson, 
S. C., is now general overseer of spinning 
at the plant. 


W. B. Davis of Newnan, Ga., has been 


elected president of the Atlantic Cotton 


Association, succeeding C. W. Shepard, Jr., 
of Gadsden, Ala. Other officers chosen at 
the recent annual meeting in Greenville, 
S. C., are John M, Little of Union, S. C., 
vice-president; J. M. Cloer, Jr., of Atlanta, 
secretary; and F. G. Hill of Atlanta, treas- 
urer. 


R. T. Dunlap and E. F. Early have been 
elected vice-presidents of Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Co. Mr. Dunlap was previously as- 
sistant to the president and for the past 
several months has been acting in the ca- 
pacity of general superintendent at the 
company’s Buffalo plant. Mr. Early has 
long been associated with Wickwire Spen- 
cer and is general superintendent at the 
company s Worcester, Mass., plant. 


Graham H. Anthony has resigned as 
president of Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, 
Conn., to become president of Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co. He will be succeeded 
at Veeder-Root by John H. Chaplin, exec- 
utive vice-president. 


Dr. Milton Harris, director of fundamen- 
tal research for the Textile Research Insti- 
tute, Inc., has been elected a fellow in the 
Textile Institute located at St. Mary's Par- 
sonage, Manchester, England. Fuller E 
Callaway, Jr., président of Callaway Mills 
at LaGrange, Ga., and Charles B. Ordway, 
technical director for American Aniline 
Products, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., have been 
elected to membership in the organization. 


R. Foster Howell, field agent for the : 


Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., in the South- 
eastern states, has been granted a leave of 
absence to become an industry member of 
the Fourth Regional War Labor Board at 
Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Howell has offices at 
headquarters of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia, where he is avail- 
able for assisting textile mills in their deal- 
ings with WLB. 


Ellison S. McKissick, president of Alice 


_Mfg. Co., will become president of the 


Easley (S. C.) Rotary Club in July. His 
election was announced after a recent meet- 
ing of the club board of directors. 


S. Frank Jones, assistant secretary and 
treasurer of Gossett Mills, has been elected 
president of the Anderson (S. C.) Rotary 
Club. 


R. G. Chatham, personnel manager for 
Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., since 


1940, has resigned to volunteer for Army 


Service. 


He reported for duty April 5. 


C. C. Poindexter has succeeded him. 


Guy M. Vann has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Aponaug Mfg. Co. plant at 
Kosciusko, Miss., to accept a similar posi- 
tion at Forsyth (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


(Continued on 45 ) 
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Houghton Wool Tops 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


HOUGHTON 


Sou. Representative 


COMPANY 


Telephone 3-3692 


CHARLOTTE.N.c. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


We've got your SIZE! 

@ To reduce warp shedding 
and breakage, try SEYCO 
sizes. They'll help you get 
maximum production in your 
weave-room. 

Sizing ..... Penetrants ..... Alkalis 


Softeners ..... Shuttle Dressing 
“Twist-Setter” Machines 


MICALS 
TEATILE ATLANTA 


748 RICE STREES 


1184 
Ti 


\ TEXTILE USES 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


Southern Representatives 


The Charlotte Supply Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Henry H. Hersey 
Norwood Place 
Greenville, S. C. 


Arthur W. Harris 

443 Stonewall St., S. W. 
P.O. Box 1982 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“BOBBIN & SHUTTLE 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Hightower Named American Association 
4oth Annual 


EMBERS of the American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
M sociation, meeting for their 48th annual convention 
at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta April 12, elected W. Har- 
rison Hightower of Thomaston, Ga., as president to suc- 
ceed Hugh Comer of Sylacauga, Ala. New first vice-presi- 
dent of the association is Maj. Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., of 
‘Cramerton, N. C., and the second vice-president is Walter 
S. Montgomery of Spartanburg, S. C. 


W.H. Hightower 


S. W. Cramer, Jr. W. S. Montgomery 


The convention, although confined to one day, featured 
a full and informative program. The speakers were Donald 
M. Nelson, chairman of the War -Production Board, Ward 
Delaney, president of the newly-organized Institute of 
Textile Technology, and Maj.-Gen. Edmund P. Gregory, 
Quartermaster General of the United States Army. The 
two government representatives dealt with war demands 
for textiles and problems relative to the necessarily huge 
procurement needs, while Mr. Delaney explained the or- 
ganization and objectives of the institute. 

W. M. McLaurine of Charlotte was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Association. New directors named were A. 


K. Winget of Gastonia, N. C., H. K. Hallet of Charlotte, 


Charles Hertwig of Macon, Ga., and Earle R. Stall of 
Greenville, S. C. They replace Mr. Cramer and Mr. Mont- 
gomery, now officers of the association, and R. C. Moore 
of Charlotte and Scott Russell of Macon, Ga., whose terms 
expired. Other current directors are S. M. Beattie of 


Greenville; Fuller E. Callaway of LaGrange, Ga., C. A. 


Cannon of Kannapolis, N. C., Norman E. Elsas of Atlanta, 
W. H. Entwistle of Rockingham, N. C., Joe L. Lanier of 
West Point, Ga., Ellison S. McKissick of Greenville, Har- 
vey W. Moore-of Concord, N. C., G. P. Swift of Colum- 
bus, Ga., and George M. Wright, Great Falls, S. C. 

A dinner meeting of the association's board of govern- 
ment was held the night before the convention, at which 
time officials discussed plans for the future of the organiza- 
tion, | 

The morning session April 12 began at 10 o'clock, with 
Donald Nelson the first speaker. He was followed by 
Ward Delaney. The luncheon session featured the remarks 
of General Gregory and the annual address of the associa. 
tion president, Hugh M. Comer. Entertainment at this 
session was furnished by the Avondale Girls from Mr. 
Comer s organization, who presented a skit on absenteeism. 
During the course of his speech, which will be found else- 
where in this issue, Mr. Comer announced that, beginning 
this year, he would offer a trophy to the mill in the Amer- 
ican Association which shows the best safety program. 
Upon unveiling the large trophy he stated that he hoped to 
see the association establish a formal contest through which 
the trophy could be awarded annually. 

The afternoon business session was used for the passing 
of resolutions of regret in the deaths of association mem- 
bers, and thanks to various persons who assisted in the 


pow! 


Above is a view of those present for the luncheon meeting of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association. 
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Four Reasons Why 
it pays to consult U S$ 


MILL-WISE REPRESENTATIVES. U S repre- 
sentatives cover every field of textile 
production, and can offer thoroughly 
experienced advice on the use of U S$ 
products in any process. 


AMPLE PLANT CAPACITY. Five manufac- 


turing plants, in North and South loca- 
tions closely keyed to textile produc- 
tion areas, are fully equipped to handle 
any size orders, 


CONTROLLED RAW MATERIALS. Exten- 
sive U S$ owned timber properties al- 
low close control of raw material selec- 
tion and processing from the source. 


PRECISION STANDARDS. U S has coop- 
erated with textile machinery manu- 
facturers for 86 years—can meet the 
closest possible limits of tolerance in 
all tests for dimensions, weight, and 
balance. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 


CHICAGO AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen, 
20 E. Jackson Bivd. 
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GREENVILLE, C. 


IN THE PLANS FOR ; 
BETTER POST-WAR : 


U S CONES and ROLLS 


The plans for post-war winding improvements are now devel- 


oping on the drawing boards of progressive equipment manufac- 
turers. Some details can already be glimpsed ... higher speeds 
... larger packages ... multiple creels ... but just what's ahead 
won't be revealed until after “reconversion”. 

Ready, at that time, will be US winding cones and rolls pre- 
cisely designed to meet the new conditions and standards. US 
designers have always worked closely with winding specialists, 
contributing their “know-how” to the continuing effort to produce 
better, lower cost winding equipment. 

The cork cone is a significant U S “first”. Developed in cooper- 
ation with the equipment manufacturer, U S cork cones have the 
extra endurance to withstand the punishing stresses of the high 
speed process in which they are used. 

Ready now, to help you overcome today’s plentiful production 
problems, are U S mill-wise representatives, in every textile area. 
Consult them on any question involving Cones, Rolls, Bobbins, 
Shuttles, Spools, Tubes, and other U S products. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CANADIAN AGENT: ALABAMA AGENT: 


W. J. Westaway Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. Birmingham 
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convention program. The election of officers also took place 
at this session. 

In his address, Donald Nelson displayed a clear knowl- 
edge of the textile industry and its problems. The conven- 
tion heard the U. S. production chief call for reversal of a 
current downward trend in textile output through longer 
working hours, greater personnel efficiency and progressive 
action to curb absenteeism, 


Industry's Prestige to Rise 


“When the full story of the cotton textile industry's con- 
tribution to the war effort is understood, the prestige of the 
industry will rise greatly in the public mind,’ he declared. 
Many industrialists have come to depend on industrial 
cotton cloths; millions of civilians are better disposed to- 
ward cotton garments than ever before.” 

The mills, he added, have learned invaluable ‘“‘know- 
How’ due to thefr war work and will learn more this year 
through further step-ups. 

He termed the chief obstacle to more production a dis- 
heartening and increasing shortage of manpower,” which 
has dropped by 47,000 workers since 1942. 

In addition to this, he declared, absenteeism ranged from 
two per cent in some plants to ten per cent in others. More 
efhciéncy in manpower handling is especially needed on the 
third shift, he added. 

He called on mill owners to reduce absenteeism by rais- 
ing ‘the level of employee morale’’ by helping solve trans- 
portation problems and lack of domestic help in homes. 
Better personnel management is needed in many mills for 
more efficient placement of workers, he advised. 

The manufacturers were told by General Gregory that 
the bulk of Army textile contracts may be so priced as to 
be exempt from renegotiation by June. 

“This development,” he said, “is made possible for the 
accumulated buying experience of the Quartermaster Corps, 


and the assembly, with the aid of the industry, of adequate 


cost data.” He said another industry problem had been met 
by reduction of Army standards on textiles. 

At the same time, the Quartermaster General said that 
some of the more rigid provisions of quartermaster inspec- 
tion procedure were being relaxed so that textile manufac- 
turers may.more easily meet War Department standards. 


Some types of goods which might not be acceptable under 
peacetime standards, he said, will be brought into the cate- 
gory of acceptable merchandise if the irregularities are not 


such as to defeat the purpose for which the fabric was: 


woven. 

General Gregory likewise appealed to those manufactur- 
ers who have been making Army six-ounce shirting to con- 
vert their looms, wherever possible, to the manufacture of 
a newly- -dev eloped high-density, water repellent fabric, 
used in the making of cases for soldiers’ sleeping bags. 

Another request made by the speaker was that the cotton 
textile manufacturers make offerings of fabrics to fill the 
acute shortage in allocation of these goods for Lend-Lease 
shipment to Australia. The welfare of American forces in 
the Pacific, he pointed out, depends upon the continuance 
at as high a level as possible of the Australian civilian 
economy, since the civilian population of that country i 
producing much of the the food as well as many i 
tured products used by our soldiers and those of our Allies 
in the Pacific. 


Fiber Developments Cited 


Mr. Delaney told those present that the industry must 
anticipate important technological developments in the 
field of fibers and warned that “if the plans of chemical 
companies work out, they will no longer need cotton textile 
machinery—they will process their product into its finished 
form themselves and become a competitor to you instead 
of your customer.”’ 

He cited the war effort as the number one concern of the 
industry now, but emphasized the need for research in 
physics, chemistry and metallurgical and mechanical lab- 
oratories such as the institute has set up at Charlottesville, 
Va. He outlined the courses, methods followed, and re- 
search facilities provided for cotton textile mills as a result. 

Mr. Delaney stated that cottons will soon be used in 
carriers for much more important materials, such as the 
newly-developed resins. He indicated that mill men must 
inform themselves fully on silk, wool, casein and soy pro- 
teins; plasticizers and finishing agents; and on fiber surface 
studies. The performance of cotton itself; must be im- 
proved, he said, and the industry must “improve cotton 
machinery so the labor cost to us is not so high.”’ 


At the main luncheon table, left to right: R. A. Spaugh, Jr., 
tion: Herman Cone, chairman of the board of the stl Textile institute, Inc.;: 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association; Col. Robert T. Stevens, deputy director of purchases, Office of the Quar.- 
termaster General; Hugh M. Comer, retiring president of the American Association; Maj.-Gen. Edmund P. Gregory, the Army’s 
Quartermaster General; Harrison Hightower, new president of the American Association: B. F. Hagood, president of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of South Carolina; O. Max Gardner, former governor of North Carolina and legal advisor to 
the Cotton-Textile institute: and W. Ray Bell, president of the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. 
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president of the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 


A. Chapman, retiring first vice-president 
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~ Progress In Textile Education 


While attending the meeting of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association in Atlanta, Ga., 
we were told that the Educational’ Foundation of 
Georgia, which was organized for the improvement 
of textile education, had not only already received 
donations to the extent of more than $530,000, as 


against $512,000 received by the North Carolina 


Textile Foundation, Inc., but had entered into an 
agreement with the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity System of Georgia whereby the Board of Regents 
would increase the annual appropriation for the Tex- 
tile School at Georgia Tech to the amount of an 
agreed donation by the Educational Foundation of 
Georgia. 

We were also told that plans for a new textile 


school building at Georgia Tech are being drawn 


and that the Legislature will be asked to make an 
appropriation for it. 

The total amount to be provided annually by the 
Board of Regents and the Educational Foundation 
of Georgia will be slightly in excess of the amount 
to’be furnished the Textile School of North Carolina 
State College by the North Carolina Textile Foun- 
dation, Inc., and insures that textile education in 
Georgia will soon be placed upon a very satisfactory 
basis. 

We were unable to obtain very much information 
about the possibility of establishing an equally strong 
textile school at Clemson College. 

We were told that the J. E. Sirrine Textile Foun- 
dation recently established in South Carolina had 


40 


pledges to the extent of $600,000, but one man ex- 
pressed the opinion that not more than half of that 
amount had actually been paid. It was anticipated 
that the balance would be received during 1944. 

The weakness of the South Carolina situation ts 
the intention to invest all of the principal and use 
only the interest. 

If the entire $600,000 is collected, it is very doubt- 
ful that a return of more than 2 per cent can be 
obtained and therefore only $12,000 per year will be 


available as against $40,000 to $50,000 per year’ 


available for the improvement of textile education 
at both Georgia Tech and North Carolina State Col- 
lege. 


It has been our desire to see three strong textile 


schools, each with a staff of outstanding and experi- 


enced textile manufacturers as teachers and instruc- 
tors. 

With three such schools each co-operating with 
the others and exchanging information, the textile 
industry of the South would in a very few years feel 
the influence of their graduates. 

The South Carolina plan of conserving the prin- 
cipal may be good from the banking standpoint but 
it is definitely weak from the point of the production 
of well educated textile graduates. 

At the end of 20 years South Carolina will still 
have its $600,000 but will not have accomplished 
very much from the standpoint of textile education. 

North Carolina and Georgia will each have spent 
its $600,000, or whatever amount is raised, but in 
the place of its money will have several thousand 
well trained men operating its textile mills and will 
have had the benefit of services of many of them for 
15 years or more. 


If their training has been worthwhile es men | 


will be able to raise another $600,000 to continue the 
textile education program of their states for another 
20 years, because it is more than probable that there 
will be another boom period within that time. 

We had rather have the textile graduates who 
came to the industry as the result of spending $600,- 
000 than to have that amount in bank at the end of 
20 years. 

We still have confidence that textile education at 
Clemson College will not be allowed to lag behind 
that at N. C. State College and Georgia Tech. If it 
is not placed upon a par with them, many of the 
young men of South Carolina will seek their textile 
education at the other two institutions because, not 
only will they receive better instruction, but there 
will be better opportunities for securing satisfactory 
positions after graduation. 

In view of the very fine reputation which the 
graduates of the Textile School of Clemson College 
have enjoyed in the past, that would be a strange 
situation indeed. 

If three strong textile schools can be established, 
it is Our Opinion that during the next 10 or 15 years 
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the graduates of those schools will, because of their 
education, do more worthwhile research than all of 
the textile research organizations which have been 
set up. 

Sometime ago a few of those who are particularly 
interested in textile research were impatient with us 
because of an editorial in which we expressed doubt 
about the results to be obtained from highly techni- 
cal research. 

We stated then that we thought highly of practi- 
cal research conducted by textile manufacturers or 
under their direct and intimate supervision, but were 
very doubtful of research conducted otherwise. 

We stated that in our opinion the isolated location 
of the Government cotton research laboratory at 
New Orleans, where it had few contacts with textile 
manufacturers, had been a mistake and that we had 
failed to note anything which they had accomplished 
which was of real value to cotton mills. 

We feel the same way about the location of the 
Institute of Textile Technology at the University of 
Virginia at Charlottesville, Va. 

The University of Virginia is a fine institution and 
is a leader in its field of culture and liberal arts. 

Its president and its faculty are primarily interest- 
ed in educating young men. No negro communists 
are entertained-and allowed to address students as 
at the University of North Carolina. No professors 
have gone to negro hotels at nearby towns to take 
dinner with negroes. There was no “We Will Not 
Fight” rally at the outbreak of the war. None of its 
professors, under the illusion that Russia was still 
communistic and on the side of the Axis, made 
speeches in 
forced the United States to enter the war upon the 
side of England. 

We have heard that the reason for location of the 
Institute of Textile Technology at the University of 
Virginia was that it had a fine library. 

The works of Scott or Dickens and similar authors 
will be of no benefit in conducting textile research 
and all of the books which will be useful for textile 
research can be purchased for a few thousand dol- 
lars. 

Greenville, S. C., would have been an ideal loca- 
tion for the Institute. There, instead of the almost 
complete isolation at Charlottesville, Va., the men 
engaged in textile research would have been in 


almost daily contact with a very able group of mill - 


executives, located‘in an around that city, and with 
many graduates of textile schools who are operating 
mills or departments of mills. 

Every new textile manufacturing device is more 
or less ineffective until placed in a mill and always tt 
is perfected by reason of advice and suggestions of 
mill men. 

Could the research to be done by the Institute of 
Textile Technology be conducted where develop- 
ments could be discussed and criticized by men en- 
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1941 charging that the capitalists had . 


gaged in textile manufacturing, there would be a 
much greater chance of accomplishing something 
worthwhile. 

Even New York City would have been better than 
Charlottesville, Va., because there would have been 
contacts with selling agents and with mén who are 
constantly constructing new fabrics and know the 
adaptability of yarns of all types. 

‘It is not too late for the blunder to be corrected 
and there is no need for those responsible to become 
angry with us for this criticism and stop there. It 
will be far better for them to make inquiry of other 
textile manufacturers and find out whether or not 
their opinion coincides with ours. 

When the editor of this publication left the Tex- 
tile Institute at Manchester, England, one afternoon 
some years ago, everybody there was grac to see him. 
leave. 

He had asked the manager and his assistants, who © 
had been conducting highly technical textile research 
for a number of years, “What have you done which 
has resulted in real benefit to your cotton mills? 

If they had ever done anything which was of real 
value to the cotton mills of England they failed to . 
mention it and it became apparent that our question 
was embarrassing and that they did not wish to dis- 
cuss the matter. 

Two years from now and three years from now we 
are liable to ask the Institute of Textile Technology, 
“What have you done which has been of real benefit 
to the textile industry? What have you to show as 
the result of the expenditure of large sums of 
money 

If the location of the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology can be moved to Greenville, $. C., or some 
point where those engaged in its work can have con- 
tacts and the advice of mill men of experience, we 
would be hopeful of results. 

Because we would like to see them succeed we are 
calling attention to the disadvantages incident to the 
proposal to do textile research at an isolated point 
rather than where textile experience and contacts are 
available. 


Harry Riemer Promoted 


We congratulate Harry Riemer upon his promo- 
tion to editor of the Daily News Record of New 
York and we congratulate the Fairchild Publications 
upon appointing such an efficient and popular man 
to that position. 

Harry Riemer has been associated with the Daily 
News Record for 28 years and has for 27 years been 
editor of the dry goods section of that publication. 

He is not only known by practically every textile 
manufacturer in the South but is universally held in 
high esteem. 

News of his promotion is being received with 
pleasure and approval. 
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0 
of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
*Proved by Research 


Sealed 


Because field dressing stations are 
rarely equipped with necessary 
electric current or hot water, the 
Medical Corps use a “chemical” hot- 
water bag. 


Made of a resin-coated fabric, this 


small bag is filled with chemicals. 


When water is added, the chemi- 
cals and water become heated, giv- 
ing the same results obtained with 

electrically heated pads. | 


The Medical Corps has many other 
uses for cotton... For example, 
supplying bandages and bedding as 
well as uniforms for our courage- 
Ous nurses and doctors. 


Butterworth Machines play their 
part at every step in the wet end 


of textile finishing . . . bleaching, 
boiling-out, drying, calendering 
dyeing. 

The cooperation of 
Engineers 1s freely offered to every 
mill seeking to achieve increased 
productive efficiency... or to 
or replace worn-out or obsolete 
equipment. 

All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your present 
finishing problems, and aid you in 
your post war plans. Let us serve 
you now. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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Notes Dyes and Dyeing 


By GEORGE BROUN 


Direct Dyestuffs — Part One 


TWNHE direct or substantive dyestuffs were first discovered 
A by Boettiger in 1884 when Congo Red was made. 
These dyestuffs are commonly known as ‘cotton’ colors 
and may be applied to all vegetable fibers (cotton, linen 
and regenerated rayons) as well as silk, and many direct 
colors will dye wool. The direct dyeing property of these 
dyestuffs on vegetable fibers excited the dyers of that period 
greatly, as all known dyestuffs up to that period required 
a pre-mordanting operation with tannic acid or some other 
agent before they could be dyed. 

Green and other dyestuff authorities give the following 
sub-classification of direct colors under the following 
chemical grouping: 

- Color Index 


Disazo -, Direct Purpurine 4B... . 448 
Trisozo . .- .. Direct Fast Black FF Ex. .. 539 
Stibbine . . . Mikado Orange 

Mikado Yellow ga 
Tetrakisozo Toluylene Orange R . . 446 


Dyestuffs makers haye continued to manufacture many 
additional direct dyeing dyestuffs and improve those already 
under production. The textile dyeing industry as well as 
the dyestuff makers have long recognized the simplicity of 
application of direct colors and the widespread use of col- 
ors on vegetable fibers and fabrics can be chiefly attributed 
to their discovery. 

Direct colors vary widely as to their physical and chemi- 
cal properties; some of the less expensive types producing 
reds, violets and maroon shades are quite sensitive to chem- 
icals, and Congo Red is used as a chemical indicator in 
chemical tests due to its sensitivity to acids and alkalies. 


Direct Dyestuff Theories 


There have been several theories as to what actually hap- 
pens to direct dyestuffs when they are applied to vegetable 
Or animal fibers in a water solution. These theories have 
been largely based on studies of direct dyestuffs being ap- 
plied to cotton in a neutral salt bath prepared with sodium 
chloride (common salt) or Glauber’s salt (sodium sulfate). 
The chief dyeing theories have been known as chemical, 
mechanical aid colloidal, and the scientists supporting these 
various contentions have advanced the following ideas to 
support their theories: 
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Chemical theory: (1) all direct dyestuffs are chemical 
compounds possessing basic or acid properties to a certain 
degree; (2) cotton and other natural textile fibers possess 
acid or basic properties to a limited degree. They can take 
up acids, alkalis and other chemical salts and compounds 
from water solutions and retain these chemicals under the 
most vigorous treatment; (3) when textile fibers are placed 


‘in an aqueous solution containing dissolved dyestuffs, chem- 


ical reactions take place whereby these dyestuffs are grad- 
ually removed from these aqueous solutions and combine 
with the fibers due to the chemical afhnity exerted between 
the dyestuffs and fibers. 

Mechanical theory: (1) the best known theorist sup- 
porting the mechanical theory of dyeing was Witt, who 
regarded fibers as solid or static solvents which removed 
the dyestuff from the aqueous solution or liquid solvent; 
(2) dye solutions are very: minute particles in an aqueous 
solution and on the addition of such agents as sodium 
chloride, sodium sulfate, or phosphate of soda, tend to 
show affinity for the fibers and form large aggregates within 
these fibers by passing through fiberous pores; (3) the 
reformation of these dye aggregates within the fiber in- 
terior depends upon certain physical and chemical changes 
brought about within the interior of the fiber and in the 
dye solution by the addition of the chemical assistants 
added to the aqueous bath. 

Colloidal theory: (1) an tonic interchange between the 
dyestuff in the aqueous solution and the fiber; (2) the ad- 
dition of salts and other chemicals to the aqeous solution 


can either increase or decrease this interchange between 


dyestuff and fiber. These salts serve as electrolytes in the 
dyebath. | 

Recent investigations tend to show that the colloidal the- 
ory gives a truer picture of what is actually taking place in 
the dyeing of direct dyes on cotton and vegetable fibers. It 
has shown that purified cellulose, when placed in.a direct 
dye solution, is not dyed unless some electrolyte is intro- 
duced into the bath. 

Several of the leading textile investigators have tried to 
show experimentally that the addition of mild alkalies to 
direct colors acted similarly as sodium chloride (common 
salt) in dyeing the vegetable fiber through exhausting the 
dyebath. This experimental report has not proven true in 
practical dyeing of direct colors, as the addition of mild 
alkalis, such as soda ash (sodium carbonate) or trisodium 
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phosphate, to many of the direct dye solutions increases the 
solubility of that color and thereby decreases the exhaust 
rate and color yield for that particular direct dye. 

Direct dyestuffs do not dissolve in aqueous solutions to 
the extent of forming true solutions under strict technical 
interpretation of the term “true solution,’ but can be 
classed strictly as colloidal solutions as the introduction of 
electrolytes such as salts start reformation of the minute 
dye particles into large size aggregates, 

Direct dyestuffs vary in their degree of solubility; where 
some types require the addition of a mild alkali to the 
for obtaining satisfactory solutions, other types may 

xe entered directly in hot water with stirring. It is advis- 
able to paste up all direct dyestuffs with cold or lukewarm 
water, then add hot water with stirring and boil up for a 
few minutes to obtain the best solutions. 

Due to the ease of applying direct-dyes, most dyers for- 
get that regular and routine precautions must be observed 
in the preparation of the dyebath; otherwise the blame for 
poorly dyed lots cannot be placed on the dyestuff maker, 
but directly on the drug room and machine operatives who 
permit this type of carelessness. 

Another routine precaution not usually observed is that 
of straining the direct dye solution into the bath; the writer 
has seldom observed the straining of direct dye solutions 
by hosiery dyers, but has noted that it is being increasingly 
carried out by rayon piece dyers as well as package yarn 
dyers. These dyers have realized the necessity of uniformly 
prepared solutions from lot to lot and this: can only be 
obtained by careful pasting up with cold water, entering 
hot water with stirring, and then boiling up for a few 
minutes. Uniformly dissolved direct dye solutions will give 
more uniform exhaust rates than carelessly prepared dye 
solutions, as has been shown on many types of direct dye- 
ing operations. 

Common salt and Glauber’s salt are the two chief direct 
dyeing assistants used, and their purpose is to exhaust the 
dyebath. Phosphate of soda is used on some of the bright 
direct yellows to give cleaner and brighter shades, while 
acetic or formic acid may be used on the bright greenish 
blues, such as the Direct Blue 8G type, to help exhaust the 
dyebath. 

Wetting and leveling agents are another group of dye- 
ing assistants or agents which have become of increasing 
importance with the widespread use of package and beam 
dyeing machines. 

Sulfonated castor oil (monopole) was the pioneer assist- 
ant in this class and it now includes many types of agents 
prepared by sulfonating the higher fatty alcohols, blending 
sulfonated castor oil with steam distilled pine oil, as well 
as many highly complex organic compounds especially pre- 
pared for their wetting out properties on textile fibers, 
yarns and fabrics. 

Several new compounds are now making themselves 
of real use to the dyers of direct dyes; these are classed 
under the term of cation active agents and are being ap- 
plied as aftertreating agents to improve the cold water 
fastness of direct dyed yarns and goods as well as to im- 
part a desirable ‘‘feel’’ to the finished product. 

An older group of agents. known as aftertreating com- 
pounds is now being used increasingly by dyers.of direct 
dyes; these compounds include copper sulfate, bichromate 
of soda and formaldehyde, which are usually applied in an 
acid bath at temperatures of 120° F. to 160° F. 
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High-Speed Cloth Handling Discussed 


Throughout the textile finishing industry it is common 
to transport cloth from process to process, and also through 
some of the processes, in either rope form or open width 
form. With increasing demands for high production and 
with improvements in processes and machinery have come 
successive increases in the speeds with which cloth ts trans- 
ported in these forms, and it has been found that the upper 
limits of speed are in general determined by the dynamic 
behavior of the cloth. It is not generally realized that some 
of these dynamic considerations cannot be controlled by 
mechanical design, and that they therefore impose an abso- 
lute limit on performance which no amount of refinement 
can be expected to overcome. 

In the April issue of Textile Research, official publication 
of the Textile Foundation and of Textile Research Insti- 
tute, Inc., the behavior of fast running cords is analyzed, 
with particular reference to the behavior of ropes of cloth 
encountered in a textile finishing plant. Theoretical formu- 
las are deduced whereby the behavior at any point may be 
calculated, and from them practical deductions are drawn 
for direct use by the ~~ 


British h Group Ends Southern Tour 


A commission representing the English textile industry 
has completed a two-week tour of the South which took 
them to the large textile centers of West Point, Ga., Green- 
ville and Spartanburg, S. C., Charlotte, Kannapolis and 
Greensboro, N. C., and Danville, Va. The group of eight 
men was headed by Sir Frank Platt, cotton controller for 
the United Kingdom. 

After Dunkirk, a third of all cotton textile mills 
Great Britain were completely closed down for the period 
of the war to take labor to the munitions plants, Sir Frank 
said. Of the two-thirds still operating, labor. continues 
to be taken away and only about 75 per cent of the machin- 
ery is operating, he added. The problem in his country is 
how to increase production per man hour, Sir Frank said. 
He pointed out his visits to mills in this country was to see 
how the problem was being solved in this country. 


Stronger Rayons Being Developed 


Research in the rayon industry is concentrating on the 
development of stronger rayon fibers and yarns and the 
production of rayons that will be even more versatile than 
those being made today, Dr. Charles S. Venable, director 
of chemical research, American Viscose Corp., stated in an 
address delivered April 14 before the Carolinas-Piedmont 
section of the American Chemical Society at Charlotte. 

Present-day high tenacity rayons range in strength from 
60,000 to 75,000 pounds per square inch, but post-war 
rayons will be still stronger and tougher, Dr. Venable said. 
Continued progress will be made, he stated, in developing 
special rayons to meet specific service requirements. Dr. 
Venable pointed out that rayon today is one of the great 
basic textile fibers and is produced in 22 countries, every 
industrially important country in the world. 


Textron, Inc., has opened an office and showroom at 605 


Wholesale Merchants’ Building, Dallas, to serve Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mississippi and New Mexico. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


Karl F. Inderfurth, assistant to the ofh- 
cer in charge of the inspection branch, 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, has been 
promoted to the rank of captain. He is a 
Clemson College graduate. 


Harry Riemer, for 
the past. 27. years dry 
goods editor of Dail) 
News Reco rd, has 
been appointed editor 
of the publication. He 
will assume his new 
duties following a six- 
week combination 
business and vacation 
trip to the West Coast. 


Harry Riemer 


ed as dry goods editor by Herman S. 
Shaps, who has been connected with Fair- 
child Publications for some 20 years. J. 
Robert Breen, managing editor of the trade 
paper, will relinquish this post May 1 to 
join the Fairchild Washington Bureau. 


Appointment of Alden H. Burkholder as 
assistant research manager and Emil Kline 
as chemical control manager has been an- 
nounced by Industrial Rayon Corp. Mr. 
Burkholder has been with Industrial Rayon 
since 1929. He contributed substantially to 
the development of the company’s revolu- 
tionary continuous process. Many of the 
fundamental inventions were Mr. Burk- 
holder's and a number of the patents in 
this field are in his name. Dr. Kline joined 
Industrial Rayon in 1941 after some 16 
years’ experience in the various phases of 
rayon cellulose technology. 


Sumner Simpson, president of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., recently announced the 
election of Harry E. Smith, general man- 
ager of the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Divi- 
sion, Passaic, N. J., and Robert B. Davis, 
general manager of the Raybestos Division, 
Stratford, Conn., as vice-presidents of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., at a meeting of 
directors of the corporation in New York 
April 4. Both Mr. Smith and Dr. Davis 
are members of the board of directors. 


D. D. Skinnell has resigned as aight 
foreman of spinning at A, A. Shuford Mill 
Co., Hickory, N. C., to become night su- 
perintendent at J. & J. Spinning Mills, 
Maiden. N. 


Ben C. Bailey, in civilian life connected 
with Frank G. North, Inc.. of Atlanta, has 
been advanced to the rank of captain at the 
Boston Quartermaster Depot, where he is 
in charge of textile procurement. 


E. A. Johnson, for several years assistant 
cloth room overseer at the Valley Falls, S 
C., plant of Martel Mills Corp., has been 
named cloth room overseer of the Brandon 
Corp. plant at Woodruff, S. C. 


Wiliam H. White, superintendent of 
the Ladlassie Plant of Gossett Mills at An- 
derson, S. C., will be his state’s represen- 
tative to the annual national meeting of the 
Improved Order of Red Men at Cleveland, 
Ohio, in September. 
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He has been succeed-' 


C. W. Gilchrist, president of Charlotte 
Chemical Laboratories, Inc., and E. A. Ter- 
rell, president of Terrell Machine Co. of 
Charlotte, have been appointed to the com- 
mittee on patents of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 


Reginald L. Whitman, vice-president of 
Nashua Mfg. Co., New York City, has 
been appointed consultant and acting asso- 
ciate price executive to the primary prod- 
ucts price branch of the. Office of Price 
Administration's consumer goods division. 
The branch is responsible for the pricing 
of cottons, woolens, rayons, finished goods 
and various types of fibers. Mr. Whitman 
has had 30 years experience in the -manu- 
facturing of cotton cloth and woolen mate- 


rials.. He has been vice-president of Nashua 
for eight years. Previously he was vice- 
president, treasurer and director of the Es- 
mond Mills, Esmond, R. I., for 14 years. 


James A. Sherer, secretary-treasurer of 
Spindale (N. C.) Mills, Inc., has been 


granted a leave of absence to enter the 
United States Naval Reserve. 


W. N. Williams, formerly assistant to 
the president of Westvaco Chlorine Prod- 
ucts Corp., has been elected vice-president 
in charge of production. Mr. Williams, a 
Westvaco director since 1941, joined: the 


company in 1924 in a production supervis- 


ory capacity and subsequently became gen- 
eral manager of Westvaco’s West Coast 


THE STANLEY WORK 


For Safer Shipping 
...-Anywhere... 


Strapping, heavily loaded car- 
tons get that extra protection 
they need today when the rush 
of wartime delivery often cur- 


tails careful handling. 


System includes tools, reels and 


accessories. Write for details. 


When you use Stanley Steel 


The Stanley Steel Strapping 


STANLEY 
Strapping 


furnished in all 
sizes from 3°" to 
344.” in width and 
.015 to .025 in 


thickness. 


\ 


STEEL STRAPPING DIVISION 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
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operations. Transferred to New York in 
1938 in an executive sales capacity, he be- 
came assistant to the president in 1941. 


Robert R. Spilman, who before entering 
the Army was. president of Appalachian 
Mills Co., Knoxville, Tenn.,. has been ad- 
vanced to the rank of major at the Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster Depot. 


R. O. Arnold, treasurer and manager of 
Covington (Ga.) Mills, was chairman of 
the war fund drive of the Newton County 
Chapter of the American Red Cross. 


J. McD. McLeod, formerly South Caro- 
lina representative for Victor Ring Traveler 
Co., is now assistant superintendent of the 
Modena Plant of Burlington Mills Corp. at 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Election of three new vice-presidents by 
the board of directors of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. has been announced by the com- 
pany. They are William C. Johnson, 
James M. White and William A. Roberts. 


At a recent organization meeting of 
Bailey Meter Co. directors, E. G. Bailey, 
former president and company founder, was 
elected chairman. Robert S. Cofhn, who 
succeeds him as president, has been vice- 
president since 1925, became identified 
with Bailey Meter Co. as treasurer at the 
time of its organization in 1916. 


Set. William C. Batson, son of the gen- 
eral superintendent of Chadwick-Hoskins 
Co. at Charlotte, Culver Batson, has sent 
word to his parents that he is now raising 
a garden while not busy with Army duties 
at his Solomon Islands post in the South- 
west Pacific. 


Dr. James Edward Mills, chief chemist 
for Sonoco Products Co. at Hartsville, S. 
C., is this year’s winner of the coveted 
Herty Medal, awarded annually in honor 
of the late Dr. Charles Herty for outstand- 


‘ing work in chemistry. Dr. Mills, who has 


been with Sonoco since 1934, will receive 


the medal May 6 at Milledgeville, Ga. 


has succeeded E, M. 
Hill as North Caro- 
lina representative for 
. the finishes division 
of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. He 
will be located at the 
company’s branch 
warehouse in Char- 
lotte, N. C., where he 
will be available for 
assistance in paint problems. Mr. Hill has 
been assigned to other duties within the 
organization. 


Ben G. Warwick 


Maj.-Gen.. Edmund P. . Gregory, the 
Army's Quartermaster General, will be 
honored by his home town April 25 when 
Storm Lake, Iowa, observes “General Greg- 
ory Day.” 


W. H. Bahan, president and treasurer of, 


Bahan Textile Machinery Co., Greenville, 
S. C., is reported to be greatly improved 
after becoming ill recently at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. He is recuperating at Greenville. 


C. W.. Wilbanks, who has been connect- 
ed with a number of textile mills in North 
and South Carolina, is now the South Car- 
olina representative for Victor Ring Trav- 
eler Co., and will have headquarters at St. 


Ben G. Warwick 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


C. E LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


Pauls, N. C. William T. Horton, formerly 
of National Yarn Mills, Belmont, N. C., 
has taken over the Victor territory formerly 
handled by C. R. Duncan, who will enter 
the Army soon. Mr. Horton will have 
headquarters at Belmont. 


Paul L. Goldstrohm and George M. 
Muschamp have been elected members of 
the board of directors of the Brown In- 
strument Co., Philadelphia, Pa., manufac- 
turer of precision industrial instruments. 
Mr. Muschamp is vice-president in charge 
of engineering of the Brown company, a 
division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co., and Mr. Goldstrohm is vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production. 


Capt. Abner D. Potter, formerly a chem- 
ist for Burlington Mills Corp. at Greens- 
boro, N. C., is now serving as ordnance 
officer at a Sixth Air Force base in Guate- 
mala. 


Stanley B. Hunt, editor of Rayon Or- 
ganon, is a member of the estimates sec- 
tion of the marketing committee of the 
Committee. for Economic Development. 


Dr. Willard Henry Dow, president of 
Dow Chemical Co., will receive the Gold 
Medal Award of the American Institute of 
Chemists for 1944 at the institute’s annual 
meeting in New York May 13. He is re- 
garded as one of the leaders of research in 
this country. 


Ensign J. D. Robbins, son of the Springs 
Cotton Mills Eureka Plant superintendent, 
E. F. Robbins, recently visited his parents 
at Chester, §. C. The Navy pilot, a grad- 
uate of Clemson College, has taken part in 
many battles in the Southwest. Pacific area. 


We make and re- 
pair both big and 
little belts, quickly, 
economically and exactly. 


ELTIN 
GREENVILLE company 
Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


P Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


MARRIED MAN. 40 years old, thoroughly experi- 
enced in spinning and spooling department; I. C. 
S. graduate in spinning: and Barber-Colman 
trained in spooling; experienced in spun fayon. 


Excellent habits; good references: wants job. as 
Foreman or Second Hand. Answer ‘“‘L-P,.”’ care 


Textile Bulletin 
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CASH 


FOR YOUR ROLLER LEATHER 
SCRAP—WHOLE SKINS—PIECES 


All Weights—All Kinds 
Send sample for highest price to 


PETE WALKER, The Leather Man 
Gastonia, N. C. 


@ if you want a new job, if 
you are seeking someone to fill 
a position, the classified adver- 
tising department of Textile 
Bulletin is ready to help. The 
classified section is read by 
both employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill 
equipment for sale also find 
Textile Bulletin classified ad- 
vertisements valuable in estab- 
lishing business contacts. 


Practical and Technical 
Superintendent 


Now employed, would consider new 
connection. Understands fully all phases 
cotton and rayon manufacture. Not 
afraid of work. Draft exempt. Address 
‘*Practical,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


OVERSEER JACQUARDS, now employed, will con- 
sider change to something better. Experienced 
with hand change and automatic looms on cotton 
upholstery. Understands expansion and post-war 
possibilities on this type work. Married, one 
child, draft exempt. Some textile education, and 
near 30 years old. Will consider any state in 
U. S. A. Address ‘‘Box 317,"" care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


POSITION WANTED by Textile Engineer. Draft 
free, 33 years old. Have made wide study of 
labor relations and personnel work: also safety 
engineering. Would like position that offers 
something after the war. Prefer textile plant in 
the Southeast. Address *‘Box C-O,"" care Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANT job as head Card Grinder; 
plenty of experience. 
or grinding job, day 
care Textile Bulletin. 


draft exempt: 
Would take frame fixiag, 
shift. Address ‘‘Box 22,’’ 


POSITION WANTED as Overseer Weaving. 
years’ experience as Overseer Weaving; I. 
graduate; 50 years of age. Family. Best of ref- 
ences. Prefer Piedmont Section. Six years as 
cloth room overseer. Address ‘‘Box H-18,"’ care 
Textile Bulletin. ; 


Eight 
Cc. 8. 


WANTED—A job as Overseer Spinning: 
experience. 


18 years’ 
Running present job with excellent 


results; 40 years old, married; draft status 3-H: 
Strictly sober; A-1l references as to ability and 
Character. Address ‘‘Box 100,’ care Textile Bul- 
letin. 


EXPERIENCED Barber-Colman Spooler and Warp- 
er Man, employed at present, wants to change. 
Address *‘L-F,’’. care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—To represent, on commission, manufac- 
turer of Picker Sticks; best quality. Address ‘‘B. 
©. A.,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 
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PAUL B. 
MAN with several years’ experience in sup- 
ply room wants position as Supply Room 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Man with some good mill wanting a man 
514 Munsey Bidg.; Washington, D. C. of this kind. 
Former Member Examining Oorps Address “'S. 
U. 8. Patent Office care Textile Bulletin. 
POSITION WANTED 
By experienced napper. 15 years’ experi- EXPERT ROLLER COVERER with over 30 
ence as foreman in well known Southern years’ experience on all Kinds of leather 
mill. Have just been honorably discharged and cork wants job with some mill need- 
from Army. 38 years of age. Best of ref- ing a man for their roller shop. 
erences. 
Address ‘‘R. L.,”’ 
B. C.,"’ care Textile Bulletin 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Phone: Liberty 6547 


Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, etc. 
‘Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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Corn Shortage Causing Considerable Concern 
in Textile Industry 


Considerable apprehension is current in the textile in 
dustry concerning the recent shutting down of several large 
corn refining plants which ordinarily supply a good portion 
of the starch used in sizing of yarns and finishing of fab- 
rics. Present operations in the corn refining industry repre- 
sent some 50 per cent of capacity. 

Although the War Food Administration has increased 
from 35 to 60 per cent the quantity of corn that grain cle- 
vators are required to set aside for sale to essential industry, 
persons in authority have stated that larger supplies are not 
likely to be furnished because of various conditions. 

Doubt has been reported to have béen expressed by some 
representatives of corn processors that requisitioning alone 
would solve the problem. Their contention is that an in- 
crease in the ceiling price, which now ts $1.16 a bushel, 
Chicago basis, is the only practical way to increase sales of 
corn from farms. 

Last summer the problem was allowed to reach the point 
where most corn processing plants had to shut down, and 
many textile mills as a result also were threatened with 
closings. Only government action at that time in requisi- 
tioning market supplies and in putting on an intensive 
farm-to-farm campaign for increased marketing of corn 
averted the crisis. 

Textile mills are facing a critical production problem. 
Pressure is being applied to obtain heavily increased pro- 
duction of textiles, but, because of a serious manpower 
shortage, the output of fabrics is declining at what many 
are inclined to feel is an ‘alarming’ rate in view of the 
need for textiles. | 


sponsored by the North Carolina Industrial Commission, 
will be held May 18 and 19 at the Robert -E. Lee Hotel at 
Winston-Salem. Nationally known speakers have been se- 
cured for the program, according to T. A. Wilson, chair- 
man of the commission. 


Nickerson Joins Parkinson Company 

Elijah Nickerson, beemnecly in the sales department of 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., Providence, R. I., is now 
connected with Edward Parkinson Co., Inc., at West War- 
wick, R. I. The Parkinson firm manufactures new “Textile” 
tenter chains and also repairs all types of tenter clips. 
Other finishing plant items being manufactured include the 
electric cloth guider. This equipment is earried in addition 
to the firm’s established line of loom forks, weaver combs, 
reed and drawing hooks. Mr. Nickerson will devote his 
entire time to finishing machinery problems. Ofhcials of 
the company are Edward Clark, president and treasurer, 
and Lyman Stowell, assistant 


Spinners Association Promotes Cotton 


To further stimulate in production of 
materials for war uses, the Southern Combed Yarn Spin- 
ners Association has distributed the booklet, ‘Cotton Quiz,”’ 
to every worker in the combed yarn industry. Each of the 
industry's 40,000 employees received the fact-filled booklet 
in his pay envelope for the week of April 9-15. Mrs, Mil- 
dred G. Barnwell, executive secretary of the association, 
stated that “it is our sincere hope that this will have some 
effect toward increased production,” 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. Sold 


Receivers of the Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. have 
sold the Providence, R. I., plant to Jacob Ziskind of Fall 
River, Mass., a dealer in textile machinery. The company 
went into receivership last fall for the purpose of liquida- 
tion, following a desire expressed by stockholders to dis- 


continue operations. Acceptance of the Ziskind offer was 


recommended by the receivers, J. Allen Harlan and Emery 
W. Lothrop, president and treasurer of the company, fe- 
spectively. It has been pointed out that the company 1s 
“highly solvent,’ and that all claims to creditors will be 
paid in full. 


LOOM STRAPPING 
HARNESS and JACK STRAPS 
SPINDLE BUMPER STRAPS 
CHECK STRAPS ... and 


SPECIALTIES 
W. D. Dodenhoff Company can do 


~ 


and materials is aptly named. What- 
ever it is in Textile Leathers or Fabric — 


get what you want. 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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By virtue of experience and equipment, 
Champion service on special problems, 
and Champion quality in workmanship 


Keeping Up Production of Vat Dyed Piece Goods 
for Civilian Consumption 
(Continued from. Page 30) 


(full diazotizing recommendations can be obtained from 
makers): Napthol Maroon—1.75 per cent Napthol AS- 
BR, developed, two per cent Garnet GBC Case; Napthol 
Bordeaux——three per cent Napthol AS-SW, develop, three 
per cent Fast Bordeaux GP Base; Napthol Orange—2.4 per 
cent Napthol TR, develop, seven per cent fast scarlet 2G 
Salt; Napthol Black (56 per cent)—2.5 per cent Napthol 
AS-SG, 2.5 per cent Napthol AS-SR, develop, five per cent 
Fast Red BN Base. 

For Scotch box dyeing 900 pounds of cotton warp 
(kiered ready for dyeing), the. formula for Napthol Red is 
as follows: 22.5 pounds Napthol AS-SW, 80 pounds Fast 
Scarlet R Salt; wet out two ends at 160° F., 20 pounds 
caustic soda, Fissie pounds penetrant. Prepare napthol, using 
alcohol and necessary caustic, then add six pounds formal- 
dehyde. Enter this into tank in four portions and run at 
130° F.; first end one-fourth napthol in tank, feed-in one- 
fourth during that end; second end one-fourth napthol in 
tank, feed in one-fourth during that end. Sample for shade 
by immersing a strand of naptholated yarn in Fast Scarlet 
R Salt solution, then soaping and drying. If correct, drop 
bath and develop. 

For salt wash add 50 pounds salt, give one end through 
cold wash, develop cold, add two pounds of Diazopon to 
tank. First end 40 pounds Fast Scarlet R Salt, five pounds 
84 per cent acetic acid. Second end 40 pounds Fast Scarlet 
R Salt, five pounds acetic acid, two pounds Diazopon. 
Check shade, and if suitable drop bath, give two ends cold 
running wash. Give two ends hot soaping, ten pounds 
soap, five pounds soda ash. Give two hot washes at 180 
F., then cold rinse and finish up. 

Napthol Orange is dyed similarly to Napthol Red, using 
27 pounds of Napthol AS-TR, 96 pounds Fast Scarlet GG 
Salt. Napthol Maize makes use of 20 pounds Napthol 
AS-G, 60 pounds Fast Red RC Salt. No formaldehyde is 
used on AS-G. The naptholated warp must be wrapped to 


keep it from drying before developing is carried out. The 
developing bath is given four ends to insure level coupling. 
This formula ts not satisfactory for light and medium 
shades, Similar napthol color combinations can be used on 
raw stock, package or beam, usually with adjustment for 
amount of acetic, acetate of soda and methods of finishing 
off necessary because of differences in machines. 


Our Service Backed by 
Years of Experience 
—enables us to give you the Best in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 
STEEL ROLLS 
FLYER PRESSERS 
CARD ROOM SPINDLES 
LIFTING RODS 


REPAIR OF 


STEEL ROLLS 
ROVING SPINDLES 
SPINNING SPINDLES 
FLYERS 


OVERHAULING OF 
FLY FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES 
TWISTERS 

| SPOOLERS 
MOVING OF 


ALL KINDS OF TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER C0., Inc. 


We Manufacture, 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mil Machinery 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


MILL STARCH 
“The Weavers Friend” 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Du Pont Dye Works Bears Name 
of Pioneer Chemist 


The dye works of E. I. do ae de Nemours & Co. at 


1884, being graduated in 1888. He attended Columbia 
University from 1888 until 1892 when he received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. He received his Ph.D. in 
chemistry from Johns Hopkins University in 1896 after 


Soda Ash 
Modified Sodas 


Caustic Soda 
Caustic Ash 


J. R. Simpson 


Southeastern District Sales Manager 


COLUMBIA CHEMICALS 


Liguid Chlorine 
Calcium Chloride 


For complete information and prempt service—write, wire or telephone 


615 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C., Phone 34-0450 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


A STRIKING EXAMPLE of the growth 
of the chemical industry is found in the 
production records of Caustic Soda. In 
1899-——the year of Columbia's organiza- 
tion—total U.$. production of this chem- 
ical was 167,000 tons. By 1941——before 
the impetus of our nation’s war needs 

the chemical industry itself was consum- 
ing 220,000 tons of the total national 
production of 1,095,000 tons, and Col- 
umbia’s Caustic Soda output alone 
exceeded the total 1899 production by a 


Deepwater Point, N. one of the largest operated by the four rani of study. His first employment was with the hel 
company, has been named the ““Chambers’Works”’ in honor Standard Oil Co. at Lima, Ohio, where he spent nine Tes 
of Dr. Arthur D. Chambers upon his retirement after 47 months, leaving to join Du Pont as assistant superintend- car 
years serv ice, E. G. Robinson, general manager of the or- ent of the Ashburn Mo., dynamite plant on Feb. 1, 1897. hat 
ganic chemicals department, announced recently. He bec ame superintendent in 1905 and two years later was vai 
Dr. Chambers has been a leader among American indus- transferred to the Louviers, Colo., plant when it was opened ina 
trial organic chemists and was one of the group of pio- in 1907. ie | tex 
neers in creating an American synthetic organic chemicals After remaining there until LoL), he was transferred to tra 
industry and in freeing this country from dependence upon the development department in Wilmington. In 1917 he lur 
Europe for dyestuffs after the last war. His recommenda- joined the muscellaneous manufacturing department of ble 
tions led to the establishment 26 years ago of the plant which Lammot du Pont then was manager. The dyestuffs ne 
now named for him. He became production manager of department and later the organic chemicals department were 
the organic chemicals department upon its formation and formed as_the operations in this industry increased. Dr. wii 
held the post until a year ago when he became production Chambers had originally recommended that the mpsince tore J an 
advisor. The operations in the company’s plants for the should engage in the manufacture of certain dyestuff inter- me 
manufacture of dyestuffs and intermediates. neoprene, mediates. Plants for the manufacture of the intermediates ol, 
tetraethyl lead for the Ethyl Corp. to be used in high were built and the new department launched. This step led ai 
octane gasoline, and many other synthetic organic chemicals to the greater developments which followed, id. 
Wete under his direction. Dr. Chambers, who was presented with a watch by the pa 
Born May 4, 1870, at Woodstock, Ontario, Canada, he Wilmington staff of the organic chemicals department at a chi 
attended local schools and entered Woodstock College: in dinner honoring him upon his retirement, is a member of 1 
| the American Chemical Society, the American Institute of O 
Chemical Engineers, and the Franklin Institute. He is mar- ¢ 
COODRICH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS ried and two of his sons, Ivan F. and Ira. D. Chambers, are 
‘connected with Du Pont. 
| Multi-v Betts | When bought from us, the price includes: af 
| (1) Engineered Application Firm Buys More St 
(2) Dependable Quality th 
Conveyor (3) Prompt, Eriendly Service Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., has purchased a large lot la 
(4) Guaranteed Satisfaction adjoining its present property at Charlotte, N. C., for ex- 
a pansion of its plant as soon as possible, according to Wal- ir 
ter Bunce, Southern manager for the company. A few \ 
ENGINEERING SALES) months ago the firm bought a building to serve as. its tl 
o Southern headquarters. The newly-bought land consists of if 
5026 the vacant property on the north side of this building. The 
BUT GUARANTEED company plans to erect another building as soon as con- 
struction restrictions are lifted, said Mr. Bunce. t 
Serving the Southern Textile Industry BOL MBIA 


substantial margin! 


GRANT BUILDING 


CHICAGO ... BOSTON ... ST. LOUIS... 
CLEVELAND .. 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


. PITTSBURGH ... 
. MINNEAPOLIS ... 


NEW YORK ,.. 
PHILADELPHIA ... 


CINCINNATI 
CHARLOTTE 
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U. S. Testing Co. Announces Plans 
for Summer Course 


The accelerated course in textiles and testing techniques 
held yearly in the main laboratories of the United States 
Testing Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J., will be repeated this 
summeér. Marking the seventh year these special classes 
have been in session, this year’s study will be geared to the 
varied uses, applications and values of textile testing. Orig- 
inally planned to’broaden and bring up to date theoretical! 
textile studies, the course has grown to become. a practical 
training period in textile testing. This particular curricu- 
lum has proved highly successful in that it has made possi- 
ble the study of laboratory techniques and testing equip- 
ment otherwise inaccessible to many persons. 

Within the periods scheduled for textile study, students 
will receive specific instructions in fiber, fabric and cloth 
analysis; the origin, identification and nature of natural and 
man-made fibers such as rayons, casein, vinyon, nylon, fiber- 
glas and soybean, with sample swatches for reference: the 
testing of woven and knit fabrics for thread count, fiber 
identification and composition, tensile strength, seam slip- 
page, color fastness to light, washing and dry cleaning; and 
studies on newly-developed equipment such as the Warmth 
Tester, Snag Tester, Fatigue and Friction Testers, Weather- 
Ometer, Flurophotometer and Osmoscope are important 
parts of ‘the course. Emphasis is placed on familiarizing the 
students with A.S.T.M., United States Government, Army, 
Navy and other standards along the scope of service tests 
and their interpretation and use by industry and the con- 
sumer. Field trips to nearby industrial plants such as syn- 
thetic fiber plants, textile finishing mills and other testing 
laboratories are included in the course. 


Again this year, as in the past, students will have the 


instruction of United States Testing Co. staff technicians 
working under the direction of G. R. Turner, supervisor of 
the company’s textile laboratory, and instructor of a course 
in textiles at Columbia University. 


Classes will be in session from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. begin-- 


ning July 10 and extending through July 28. A small fee 
to cover the cost of supplies, mimeographed text and sam- 
ples necessary for the students’ laboratory work will be 
charged this year. The class will be limited in number in 
order that it may have the advantage of individual in- 
struction and the opportunity to work with actual testing 
equipment. Applicants are required to have some elemen- 
tary textile training in order that a major portion of the 
three weeks may be devoted to an intensified study-and use 
of testing apparatus. Applications, which may be. obtained 
trom the company’s main laboratory in Hoboken, N. J., 
will be available on request to representatives of the fields 
of education, home economics and retailing who are in- 
vited to take the course. 

National Starch Producis, Inc., has purchased additional 
property adjoining its factory site on West Front Street, 
Dunellen, N. ]., according to a company announcement. 

This latest acquisition, coupled with National's recent 
purchase of a plot from the Standard Oil Co., and a parcel 
formerly occupied by the Plainfield Brass Foundry, rounds 
out the ownership of a tract of some 200,000 square feet. 
This action is in line with plans for the expansion of its 
Eastern manufacturing facilities, the company states. No 
new construction is contemplated at this time, however. 
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Reed design must be right in the first place. 
Then, accurate control of manufacture determines 
reed quality. With Emmons, you get air space 
up to 70% without loss of rigidity; accurate, 
smooth dents; and assurance of uniform inspec- 
tion procedures. 


DELIVERED FAST FROM 
EMMONS’ CHARLOTTE PLANT 


’Phone Charlotte 3-7503, or write Box 2036, when 
you're in a rush for reeds you can rely on. Other 
Emmons products—flat heddles, heddle bar 
stock and heddle frame repair parts—are also 
stocked in Charlotte. Emmons representatives, 
| practical mill men, are ready 
to help you. 
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New York.— The production and delivery of all cotton 


| R \ \ ( ( l) duck fabrics, 15 or more inches in width, have been placed he 


under controls, the cotton branch of the War Production @ gi 
Board announced in Washington April 7. The action was mm 
taken to meet military requirements for cotton duck mate- @ br 
rials. Conservation Order M-91, as now amended, controls fin, 
the production and delivery of all types of cotton duck fab- @@ ita 
C J R RA N & B A R R ¥ : rics, including shelter tent duck, numbered (wide or sail) @ m 
duck, narrow or naught duck, hose or belting duck, filter Yj ya 

duck or twills, plied yarn, chafer duck (chafer fabric) sin- | | 
320 BROADWAY gle or plied yarn, Army duck (including woven awning HH co 
NEW YORK, N. Y. stripe), single or double filling flat duck, shoe duck, gem #1‘ 
5 duck, bootleg duck, ounce duck, enamelling duck, cover : di 
duck, apron duck and harvester duck. mM cc 
‘Concurrent with the amendments to M-91. WPB re- | It 
. voked the direction sent on Feb. 22, 1944, to all producers @ th 
: WELLINGTON SEARS ee of Army duck (including woven awning stripe), single or m 
double filling duck, shoe duck, ounce duck or enamelling 
| 65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK duck, which instructed them not to sell or deliver after @ th 
Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics April 1, 1944, the above types of duck except on direct if 
Fabrics orders from the Army or Navy, the Maritime Commission @ 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery or the War Shipping Administration. This revocation ae 
Fine Cottons—Rayon action was taken because Conservation Order M-91, as now ; 1s 

BRANCHES amended, supersedes this direction. 4 

Boston Atlanta St. Louis Detroit San Francisco | It was pointed out, however, that the- revocation of the f C 
Philadelphia ‘Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles "direction of Feb. 22 does not in any way affect the direction : f 

issued March 24, 1944, ordering mills to increase produc: My 

tion of Army shelter tent and numbered duck. =m f 
Domestic Export Conflicting rumors were circulated concerning the re- L 

| _ sponsibility for slow deliveries on the 91,072,000 yards of 

Merchandising | cotton gray goods requisitioned by the Treasury Depart- 

mént, only one-third estimated to have been filled by mid- { 

April.. An explanation offered is that since a considerable 

h | B i| & ‘ part of this fabric is being delivered to manufacturers who 

Jos Ua L. Dal y ompany are cutting, making and trimming garments for Lend-Lease 

40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK | shipments, it is necessary to have all details first ironed out - 

. between the government and manufacturers. Deliveries are 
expected from now on to be expedited. as 
Movement of goods in the cotton gray goods market has J 


been of a ented nature recently, although considerable 
NEISLER MILLS it. Inc. attention has-been given over to lining up production for | 


delivery on military contracts. This action was taken in § 


anticipation of third quarter demands. which are expected 
Salling Agents to be made known shortly. 


Fine goods production for some time to come will be @ 
almost entirely absorbed by government contracts, it is 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK reiterated, with approximately 80 per cent of the entire 


output diverted to military needs, including Red Cross and 
) SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


Lend-Lease, and 15 per cent going to priority rated con- 


cers. 


cu RAC AO TRADING CO., INC. “ 
82 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. STEVENS | 
INVITES OFFERS of cotton and rayon fabrics for its uses 
branches in the Dominican Republic, “ 
Cuba, Haiti, Honduras, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Costa Rica, Colombia, “BUILDING. 


Venezuela, Surinam and Curacao. | 0 
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Yarns Market 
PHILADEL PHIA,— All cotton yarn manufacturers volute {0 Hur lad 


Mm been directed to produce cotton yarns in each quarter be- 


1 @@ ginning April 1, 1944, in quantities at least equal to their 
> @ maximum production in any quarter of 1943, the cotton 
- @@ branch of the War Production Board announced in Wash- We take time out to salute our Dad and all 
$ fi ington April 11. The action, taken in amendments to Lim- other Dads who will soon go into the armed 


- @ jtation Order L-99, was said to be necessary in order to Pa ; 
& ) services. We send you off with a smile, a 


} GZ meet essential military and civilian requirements for cotton 
: yas tear, prayer and a promise. A smile because 
yarns. | 

= The amended order provides that no manufacturer of we are proud of you and you are very hand- 
; cotton yarns shall operate in any quarter, starting April 1, some in your uniform. A tear because we 
1944, at a rate of production which will result in the pro- § 

V1 ss you % als 
{ duction of less cotton yarn than the greatest poundage of 

f cotton yarn produced by him any calendar quarter of 1943. you that you may face. A prayer because 
- (@ It was pointed out, however, that where compliance with we know your safety and speedy return 
s (@ the amended order would result in production at a loss, é ee 

rests in the hands of God. A promise that 
t manufacturers may apply for suspension of the require- 
* (@ ment. Any application for price relief must be filed with we women will do the best we can to carry 
r the secretary of the Office of Price Administration, Wash- on your business until you return. When 
t ington, D. C., and a copy with WPB. In event that the : | Peeve | 

: pee you come back we will give back your busi- 

1 @ WPB appeal is granted, the requirements for increases 
) " above current production will be suspended until a decision ness and go back home and re-build our 
+ (is reached by OPA. American home again into a happy shrine 


4 The United States Censas Bureau reported April 14 that 
> @~ cotton consumed during March totaled 902,102 bales of 
Y lint compared with 811,274 of lint during February this 
- M# year, and 997,422 during March last year. Consumption 


for all of us. 


for the eight months ending March 31 totaled 6,804,272 ; _— 
- {i bales of lint compared with 7,500,302 in the corresponding 
f period a year ago 
. Cotton consumed during March included, in cotton- Have you tried our penetrants, softeners, 
growing states, 789,303 bales, compared with 714,846 dur- sizing, sulfonated oils or other textile prod- 
: ing February this year, and 863,496 during March last ucts? 
» @ year; and for the eight- months ending March 31, 5,974,436 : 
te bales, compared with 6,496,623 for the corresponding Did you know that we make as good as the 
t (period a year ago. 


| best sanitary products? 
ee Cotton spindles active during March included: in cotton- 


tote 7 430 471 ‘ 
growing states, 17,430,286, compared with 17,421,956 If you ‘have not tried our products you 


luring February this year. at 7.482. 28? ring Marc 
; a4 g February this year, and 17,482,282 during March have a treat waiting for you. 
2 last year. 
ae A more intensive phase of the cotton yarn bottleneck has ; 


on 7 Write today for information on any kind ; 
developed as regards supplies for use in the war effort, ac- 


ahs ae of textile products or sanitary supplies. 
cording to market reports. : 


We guarantee 100° satisfaction. 


7 K N 
YARNS | 


Sell us your surplus yarns. Firsts 
or mixed. White or colored. Cotton J 
or synthetics. 


Wire or write offerings 


W.PEACH & 
Gastonia, 


CHEMICAL 


CONOVER, NORTH CAROLINA 
Phone 458 
Makers of SURFASOL Products 


Manufacturers of Sanitary and Textile Products 
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SOUTHERN oFFICcE 


EN! c K = 


CORN STARCHES, 


YORK, N. Y. 


- 
~~ 


DEXTRINES, GUM® 


DTERLING RING TRAVELER Ef 


MANPOWER 


We all feel the shortage. 
However, our key men, 
each with over 26 years 
service, still guarantee for 
you the same high quality 
Travelers. 


Let us prove this claim. 


Southern Representatives 


George W. Walker 
Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. Quillen 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


Southwest Supply Co. 


Box 87, Grandview, Texas 
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Lessons in Fabric Analysis 
(Continued from Page 28) 


obtaining the dents in. pattern, First, by using. dividers as 


described previously, ascertain the repeat of pattern and 


then with dividers obtain the numbér of dents in each stripe 
in the pattern; second, by having a rule graded in 10ths, 
16ths, 20ths, 32nds or 100ths. Measure each stripe sepa- 
rately in pattern with the rule, or measure with dividers; 
then lay dividers on rule to obtain width of stripe. If the 
dents per inch has previously been ascertained, then the 
dents in pattern can be found ‘as “follows: sample has 40 
dents per inch, a stripe measures one-eighth of an inch; 
how many dents in stripe? 40 divided by 8 equals 5 dents. 
This can be repeated on all stripes in pattern. 

Dents over all—By this is meant the dents occupied by 
the full width of fabric, selvages included. The dents over 
all are obtained by multiplying dents per inch by width of 
fabric. If the dents over all are divided by the width tre- 
quired in reed, the dents per inch in reed, or, in other 
words, the reed number is obtained. 

Reed number—lt has just been stated how to obtain the 
reed number. If the number of dents in fabric and the 
width in reed is known, it is very easy to obtain the reed 
number, but if the width in reed is not known, then more 
difhculty is experienced. Practically all fabrics are set wider 
in the reed than the actual cloth width; that is to say, the 
space occupied by the threads in the reed is wider than the 
cloth width, so that a reed has to be used that will give the 
right number of threads or dents per inch in the fabric. 
There are many rules given to find the reed number, but 
the shrinkages differ from such a variety of causes that it 
is an impossibility to formulate a rule to govern all cases. 
It may happen that where a mill is on a class of goods 
where the weaves and yarns used are somewhat similar to 
each other, rules may be formulated, and in many cases are, 
but the rule will only answer in this particular case, : 

One of the best methods of ascertaining the shrinkages 
is to carefully measure the sample and then take out a 
thread and measure it. The excess in length over the sam- 
ple will be the shrinkage. This again can only be approxi- 
mate, for if the thread is pulled tighter when being meas- 
ured than it was when being put in the fabric, or is not 
held tight enough, the results will vary, Still, this ts about 
the best method when a rule cannot be made. When a 
thread has been taken from a sample, it must be remem- 
bered that the shrinkage is on the length of the thread 
taken out and not on sample width. For example, a sam- 
ple of cloth measures three inches, a thread taken from it 
measures four inches. What is the shrinkage? (Four minus 
three equals one-inch shrinkage of thread; one multiplied 
by 100 divided by four equals 25 per cent.) | 


(To be continued ) 


Goodyear Engineering Data for V-Belts’’ is the title of 
a new and highly authoritative pamphet being distributed 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. to engineers and engi- 
neering departments. Reprinted from Goodyear’s famous 
“Handbook of Belting,’ the V-belt pamphlet contains com- 
plete details on care and installation of all types of V-belt 
drives. One section of the 43-page pamphlet is devoted 
exclusively to Goodyear's new steel cable V-belts. Good 
year's decision to reprint only the “Handbook of Belting” 
section which deals with V-belts was prompted by current 
national efforts to conserve paper and manpower. 
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Members of S. T. A. Division Exchange 
Weaving Information 


(Continued from Page 24) 


fixers use gauges. If each man uses a gauge for his stroke 
in setting his pick and his batteries they will be doing the 
same work and will not be undoing each other's work. If 
we can do that it will be like having one man do all the 
fixing. The fixers do not like it; it takes a little more time 
and trouble, but in running three shifts we should do it. 
Otherwise, 1f we run three shifts indefinitely we shall get 
into serious trouble. 

Mr. Kay: The difficulty in using gauges is that the 
rocker bearing has been put on the loom, and maybe it is a 
half-inch higher on one side. To put on the gauge we have 
to loosen the rocker bearing. If you change you are way 
off the standard in the rocker bearing. What are you going 
to do——that is on looms that have been running for 35 or 


i0 or maybe 50 years ? 


Mr. HENDERSON: The only thing you can do there is 
to bring the lay up to gauge and, if necessary, drill new 
holes. 


Mr. Kay: The trouble is you need new bearings. The 
Draper Corp. probably would not agree to make a different 
type of bearing for me, and I would have to get a rig and 
do it myself in my shop. : 

Mr. HENDERSON: The only thing I can say ts to drill 
new holes. 


Mr. Kay: You have to stop the holes up. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Well, pin them up. If you are going 
to keep that loom another 35 years you had better do that, 


Mr. McCatt: We have two men who do nothing but 
use gauges on old looms, We have the same trouble Mr. 
Kay talked about in buying rocker boxes with holes bored 
inside. The holes are bored to a jig, and we are not ex- 
pecting to have any trouble at all, because we are stopping 
up the old dowel-pin holes. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: You are getting a special bearing? 


Mr. McCatt: The réason we are buying it is because 


we are getting two sets of holes. We have not been ex- 
£ 


periencing any trouble up to now. | might add that we 
have to rebore new dowel-pin holes, of course, in order to 
get these pins in. 


Mr. MAYFIELD: We have an E model loom that started 
with a 634 quill, and now we use 834. We have tried to 
gauge it but have not been very successful. We also have a 
lock battery—No. 13 battery. A program was started a few 
years ago to replace those. We have had the loom fixers on 
that for some time who like those batteries, so we have 
quit buying the others and are getting along very success- 
fully. 

Mr: LocKMAN: “How do you train your weavers? 
Loom fixers?’ There is a lot of that going on. Whether 
you men will tell about it, or not, I do not know; but you 


have to do it every day. No one has enough help, Who 


has an extensive program on this? 

HAROLD HARRELSON, training director, Drayton Mills: 
For training our weavers we have eight looms set aside, 
and we train them up there for about two weeks. Then we 
have graduated sets in the weave room, 25 per cent, 50 per 
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Where can you make a better investment 
right now, when war production is vital— 
and for the future when peace will promote 
competitive production problems — than in 
Meadows Tension Pulleys. They are a definite 
aid to quality as well as production. 


They pay for themselves in a short time 
through increased spindle production, due to 
reducing ‘Monday Morning” band trouble, and 
eliminating rejects and waste caused by vary- 
ing band tension. One pulley for each 4 spin- 
dies; no doffing of frames necessary for in- 
stallation. Now serving over 850,000 spindles. 


Representatives: 
JAMES P. COLEMAN, P. O. Box 1351, Greenville, S. 
W. A. BRALEY, Itasca, Texas 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., Providence, R. |. 


For complete information on how MEADOWS Ball- 
Bearing TENSION PULLEYS can help you, write— 


BALL BEARING 


TENSION PULLEYS 


C. 


~ 


y 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 


3 
/ 
i YOUR 
SPINDLE 
| OUTPUT 
‘ 
| 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
= 


Interior corrosion 
is a deadly enemy 
to water tanks, 
resulting in pre- 
mature replace- 
ment or at least, 
costly repairs. 


We have the best 
equipment obtain- 
able for cleaning and 
repairing tanks, tow- 
ers and standpipes. 


mating service with- 
out cost or obliga- 
tion, and if work is 
required, our effi- 
cient, well - trained 
crew will do the job 
quickly, with a min- 
imum of bother to 
you. 


ani iia 


7 ; Insurance carried at all times with nationally known companies 


— Since 1930 — 


| We Buy, Sell, Maintain, Paint 
and Repair Tanks and Standpipes 
: BOX 1062 GASTONIA, N. C. 


Inspection and esti- - 


ror G. I. Full-Fashioneds— 


LAUREL EMULSIONS, 
OILS AND FINISHES FOR 
RAYON AND COTTON 


It’s a new era for cotton and rayon full-fashioneds 
... they're in the Army now. It's a new era, too, 
with new problems for finishers, but Laure! Oils and 
Finishes can simplify their full-fashioned process- 
ing. Available for immediate delivery. 


Laurel Emulsions give more even cotton 

yarns, clearer stitch and proper regain 

a | Laurel Rayon Oils and Finishes help control 
\ rayon twist and stretch, prolong the life of 
the fibers 

Laure! Hosiery Finishes produce the smooth 
finish that is the pride of the American 
woman whether on parade or promenade 


Send for trial order and formula today. 


SPEED VICTORY—BUY WAR BONDS: 


soups / ~ - FINISHES 
SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC 


‘ TOLET'S SONS ESTABLISHED 1909 
& ALMOND STS, PHU ADELPHIA, FA 


cent, etc. We transfer them down there from the prelimi- 


nary school. It takes about eight weeks there—two weeks | 


on each set. We have pretty good success with it. 


Mr. LocKMAN: How long do you keep them on, the 
preliminary set ? 


Mr. HARRELSON: Two weeks. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: Two weeks there, two weeks on the 25. 
two weeks on the 50. In eight weeks they go on the full 
set ? 

Mr. HARRELSON: Ten weeks. 


Mr. HENDERSON: I was talking to a superintendent 
recently who is going to initiate a program of. teaching 
learners to fix. His idea is to have two sections of looms. 
with one good -loom fixer and two apprentices. Maybe it 
will work out to one loom fixer and three apprentices, As 
they improve, of course, he will move them over. I thought 
it sounded very interesting. How it will work out I may 
be able to tell you later. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: “What is your method of reducing the 
number of absentees?’’ That is a problem that is bothering 
everybody, and all of us are trying to do something about 
it. Someone who has done a good job on that tell us what 
he does. | 


FRANK D. LocKMAN, superintendent, Clinton and Lydia 
Mills, Clinton, $. C.: My opinion is that smoothly running 
work will reduce absenteeism more than anything else you 
can do. 


Mr. Boyce: I should like to know if anyone has tried a 
nursery—a place for the children to stay during work hours 
when the mother is working. We do not have that, and I 
should like to get the experience of someone who has. 


J. H.'HuGuHEs, loom fixer, Clinton Cotton Mills. Clin- 
ton, 5. C.: We have a nursery, and it works very satisfac- 
torily. The meals are cheap, and the children get excellent 
food and the proper care. We have a welfare worker there 
who takes care of them. It is very successful. 

Mr. SNoppy: We have a nursery that. is being operated 
for the first shift. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: That is a government-financed project? 


Mr. SNoppy: Yes, sir. We think in our place it would 
be much better if it could be handled on the second shift. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: You need it much worse on the second 
and third than you do on the first ? 


Mr. SNoppy: Yes, sir. Another thing; we have a lot of 
people who do not live in our village. They are scattered 
all over four or five counties. It would not be fair to the 
children if we had it. But from the first shift standpoint it 
is good. 

Mr. LOCKMAN: Let's go on with our questions. ‘What 
type of stop motion, mechanical or electrical, gives the besi 
results both to weavers and to loom fixers 2”’ 

[ judge this mechanical motion is the latest type stop 
motion—-what we call the saw tooth. That is the saw- 
tooth Draper stop motion as compared to the electrical 
stop motion, 


Mr. HENDERSON: Personally, I think the sliding-bar 
warp stop motion ts the most beneficial all around, espe- 
cially to the weaver, because he can find the thread much 
quicker than with any electrical stop motion. For that rea- 
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son I think it is better. I shall qualify that by saying that 
on a wide loom I should rather have the electrical, though 
it takes more time to find a thread or hitch back. 


Mr. McABEE: Mr. Chairman, why don’t you bring the 
warp man into this picture ? | 


Mr. LOCKMAN: Most of our fixers in this section are 
tying the warp. That is what you have in mind, isn’t it? 
Mr. McABEE: Yes, sir. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: I think that its true in most. cases. 
Whether it be fixer or warp man, I think it 1s whoever puts 
the warp on the loom and which is less trouble to handle 
and which will cross up the wires least—the drop wires. | 
wish whoever has had experience with these would tell us 
about it. 


Mr. McCAaut: I have had experience with both of them. 
| prefer the electrical to the mechanical stop motion for 
several reasons, It is true that the weaver can find the end 
quicker with the mechanical, but the problem is how ‘to 
make the weaver do good back weaving. The electrical 
stop motion, in my opinion, will do that. 


QUESTION: Why will the electrical stop motion cause 
him to watch the backs more ? 


Mr. McCaLe: Because the drop wire will stop his loom, 
and it will not take him long to get back there and fix it. 


Mr. MAcE:. I think that depends upon the model of the 
electrical! stop motion.. We use fhe newer type, and my 
weavers and fixers like it much better. 

Mr. LocKMAN: Do you have your looms individually 
fused ? 


Mr. MACE: Some. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: That is a factor in using the electrical 
stop motion. Where you have two or three hundred looms 
on one fuse it causes trouble. 


A MEMBER: We use the electrical stop motion because, 
as I think it has been stated, they do not wear out. The 
only trouble we have is where someone blows'the fuses. 
We are going to have ours individually fused as soon as we 
cary get the material. 


Mr. Boyce: I should like to ask a question. Is the 
quality, with the electrical stop motion, better than with the 
mechanical? I find that with the electrical stop motion we 
have fewer long runs—-threads running the wrong way, 
because of the blow-off. Generally we have a lot of cotton 
in there. With the electrical stop motion there is nothing 
there to hold the cotton. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: Mr. Boyce s question is with which do 
you get the better quality of cloth, the: electrical stop mo- 
tion or the mechanical stop motion, all parts considered. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Talking about long runs, that must 
have happened on the old-type stop motion. It would not 
be fair to compare that with the new type, either electrical 
or sliding bar. 

Mr. CAUGHMAN: While we are friends of the Draper 
Corp., I would not say that the No. 2 sliding bar will not 
accumulate lint. It was doing the job, but it will accumu- 
late dirt and lint in there. It was simply not being blown 
Out, 

As to the question of quality, we had 108 looms of one 
particular type that we put the stop motion on. In all fair- 
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By making certain that the bull was safely tied BEFORE he 
entered his pen, the farmer could have saved himse!f a heap 
of unnecessary pain. Likewise, by enlisting the aid of Ash- 
worth’s practical card men now, you can uncover troubles that 
may cause future card shutdowns. 


These men, all members of the Ashworth service staff, will, at 
your request, make a complete survey of all clothing, chains, 
bearings and other parts and give you a written report of their 
findings. Always conservative, Ashworth card men recommend 
only essential card repairs and these may be budgeted over a 
period of months if desired. 


Using Ashworth products and services means complete card 
clothing satisfaction. Three factories, six repair shops and 
seven distribution points give uninterrupted supply, prompt 
repairs and ready availability. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Woolen Division 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING COMPANY 


FALL WORCESTER*! 
PHILADELPHIA*t! ATLANTAT? 
GREENVILLE’! CHARLOTTE?! 
DALLAS{{ (Textile Supply Co.) 
*Factory tRepair Shop 
{Distributing Point 


PIOMETARS th 
CARO CLOTHING 


ASHWORTH CARD CLOTHING 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for all Types 
of Napping Machinery * Brusher Clothing and Card Cloth- 
ing for Special Purposes * Lickerin Wire and Garnet 
Wire * Sole Distributers for Platt's Metallic Wire + Lickerins 
and Top Flats Reclothed. 


... that it’s 
Better to Be Safe Than Sorry! 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 
EMERY & FILLE 


~ 


STOCKED BY 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


o00c—>000 O 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, 
preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Pawtucket, R. | 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Oo 


L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


ness to the Draper stop motion, itt was a worn-out stop 
motion. The efficiency improved around three per cent, 
and the quality came right along with it. Maybe by next 
time we can give you a still better picture or actual com- 
parisons, because we are going to replace another block of 
108, where the stop motion ts good; and maybe by the next 
meeting we can give you some comparisons. 


Mr. JoNgEs: I have had a little sad experience with the 
electrical stop motion. In putting on the stop motion, at 
first it worked fine; but if you do not watch your contact 
bars it will get clogged up with size and lint, and you 
will still have your run threads. If you put ‘them on and 
think your trouble is solved you will be disappointed. 


O. W. McGEE, overseer of weaving, Monarch Mills, 
Lockhart: For the saw-tooth bar we have a probe made 
from a heddle bar; and occasionally, perhaps every two or 
three runs, we have the warp man or loom fixer run that 
probe through there and clean the lint out. I think we get 
along a whole lot better with the mechanical than we do 
with the electrical stop motion. 


A MEMBER: If you remember, some years ago dyers and 
finishers had a lot of trouble with what they called dye 
crack. We changed some looms to the electrical stop mo- 


tion and eliminated that: There has been some discussion’ 


about that. as to whether it stretched the yarn or whether 
the characteristics of the yarn were changed. 


Mr. SNoppy: I have some bad drop wires and bad elec- 


trodes. How can I get rid of them without throwing ‘out 
everything ? 


A Member: Rig up an electric light bulb and test them. 


Mr. HENDERSON: My position on the relative merits of 
the electrical and the sliding stop motion is that the elec- 
trical stop motion favors the fixer, and the mechanical stop 
motion favors the weaver. The fixer contacts the stop mo- 
tion once a month; the weaver contacts it once a day. You 
can see how your production ts affected by that. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: “What is a good shuttle life on looms 
running 192 p.p.m.?” 

Mr. HENDERSON: In my experience with cotton mills, 
both in the South and in New England, 2,000 to 2,500 
hours for a dogwood shuttle is good. 


Mr. McABEE: What ts the construction of the cloth ? 


Mr. HENDERSON: Any average construction. The con- 
dition of the loom is the important thing. We used to 


figure, in the single-shift days, one year per shuttle. That 


ties up with now. 


Mr. MACE: I ean give you my experience. On 450 
looms it 1s 5.2 shuttles per year per loom. That is with the 
Stafford thread cutter, with 44-40, 56-60 construction. 

Mr. McABEE: Is that with an 83/; quill or eight-inch? 

Mr. Mace: Eight-inch. 


Mr. McABee: Would the length of the quill have any 
bearing on that? 


Mr. HENDERSON:. No... The leeway there of 500 hours 
will take care of that. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: “Has a better fillet than tin been found 
for covering take-up rolls on print cloth looms?” Who 
has tried something besides tin on them? 
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A MEMBER: We have tried some of that new covering. 
| believe Mr. Allison can tell us something about that. “THEY ARE 
Mr. LOCKMAN: How about it, Mr. Allison. 


Mr. ALLISON: We just ran a very small test on this 
aluminum-coated cloth that the Carborundum Co. is put- 
ting out. They have it graduated for various types of 
goods. Of course, it does not rust. Humidity does not 
affect it at all. You can glue it on. I have not carried it 
far enough to find out whether it will run all right or not. 
™ Beaumont Mfg. Co. is using some on duck. I do, not know 
[ whether any of their men are here or not. If they are, they 
can tell you more about that than I can. It looks, though, 
as if the aluminum-coated cloth is going to give as good 
service as the tin, or better. 


B. Lowe, second hand, Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartan-. 
i burg: We use that, but I have not noted any particular 
difference. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: Well, is it satisfactory ? 


Mr. Lowe: Yes, sir, it is perfectly satisfactory. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: What ts the difference in cost ? 


i Mr. Lowe: I really do not know. We have been using 
@ it on the beam. I really do not notice any difference. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: You use it on duck? 
Mr. Lowe: Yes, sir. We use it on print cloth, too. 


Mr. LOCKMAN: You have not had any bad experience 
at all? 


Mr. Lowe: No, sir. 


, Mr. LOCKMAN: Has anyone else any information to 
™ give us on that? 

Mr. McABEE: This question may be out of line, but 
while we are discussing covering I should like to know if 
anyone can tell me the correct covering for terry looms. 

Mr. HENDERSON: On all the terry looms I know they 
have this fillet covering. It is necessary to have a bar there. 
That bar there lays down the pile. 

Mr. McABEE: Is it possible to run two felt rolls? 


Mr. HENDERSON: I don’t know. All I have seen have 
a bar to lay the pile down. 


Mr. Pressty: I should like to go back to the sliding 
. bar. On 80 squares we have plenty of trouble. How do 
you clean the sliding bar stop motion and keep it clean? 

Mr. LOCKMAN: Mr. McGee, over here, says he cleans 
his about every two or three warps. You know you can 
raise it up. He takes a little hook made from a heddle reed 
and scrapes it out. It has to be done every two or three 
warps. That does give good results. it is a constant 
though; you cannot do it once and then stop. 


QUESTION: That takes an extra man, doesn’t it? BORNE-SCRYMSER COMPANY | 


Mr. McGEE: No, the fixer does it. It takes only about ESTABLISHED 1874 
five minutes. 


A. M. KNIGHT W. M. DYNES S. T. DOUGLAS, JR. M.-F, FRYER 
Directors of Americ an Viscose Corp. at their regular W. Yarmouth, Mass. Newton, Mass. Westwood, Mass. Lynnfield, Mass. 


meeting April 5 declared dividends of $1.25 per share on 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
the five per cent cumulative preferred stock and 50 cents 


H. L. SIEVER W. B. UHLER R. C. YOUNG JOHN FERGUSON 
per share on the common stock, both payable on May 1, Charlotte, N.C. Spartanburg, S. C. Charlotte, N. C. La Grange, Ga. 
1944, to shareholders of record at the close of business on 

April 17, 1944. ELIZABETH CHARLOTTE 
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SAVE COSTLY WEAR... 
PRODUCE BETTER YARN 


WITH THE 


NEW GRAPHITE METAL 
BOLSTER 


This sensational new metal reduces friction be- 
tween the spindle and bolster, permitting them to 
run more smoothly, lengthening the life of the spin- 
dle blades and improving the quality of the yarn. 


Miles Ahead of Cast Iron Bolsters Now In Use! 
Let us prove it with a trial installation in your mill. 


PARTS & SPRING COMPANY 
832-4 N. Marietta St. + Gastonia, N. C. 


Unpatented Special Machine Parts, Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, Bearings, 
Bushings, Guides, Textile Specialties and Springs of Every Description. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 


Samples On Request 
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Cotton Mill Men Give . . Put Out. . Produce. . 
Get the Pounds! 
(Continued from Page 18) 


not a contraption.’ I was talking to the head of one of 
our big machinery companies a few days ago, and he told 
me that practically no new development has been made in 
the last few years in the type of machinery that: he builds. 
You machinery people scratch behind your ears—get out 
the old slide rule, and get down to the old whiffletree, and 
think up something smart. Show some brains. 

A few days ago Lieut.-Gen. Somervell made a magnifi- 
cent gesture to our industry. He invited a group of men, 
a cross-section of the textiles, to come to Washington and 
meet with him and his associates for a morning's discussion 
of the high lighted problems that we are faced with. 

Among other things, they let us have the story on the 
termination of contracts. Their men have done a prodigi- 
ous amount of work trying to get this phase of our economy 
in shape come the time to terminate. They sent us’ away 
armed with their statement on this subject. It was. so. vol- 
uminous I could hardly tote mine. They are trying to do 
right. General Somervell and associates impressed me with 
the thought that they realized that we have our problems 
and they want to help us to get around them as best they 
can——certainly they do not want to create unnecessary prob- 
lems. | 

It seems they are making definite plans to get away from 
renegotiation and to substitute ‘forward pricing.” I will 
state again that | am glad to turn over my work in this 
connection to the incoming president. May God have 
mercy on him when they “forward price’’ him and whack 
his termination in two. You must know that many private 
companies and associations and manufacturers are spending 
a lot of time and thought and effort on the question of 
termination of contracts. | 

I won't dwell on Lend-Lease because I don't know any- 
thing about it. I hear about Lend-Lease and reverse Lend- 
Lease. I am saying this: you can take the products of my 
labor, divide it as you will, under whatever plan you will, 
taxes of all types, renegotiations, contributions of vartous 
sorts, but whatever you do, you, the government, don’t take 
my job. I understand the question that is in the worker's 
mind more than any other is ‘job security.” 


In New York a few weeks ago at the directors’ meeting: 


of the Cotton-Textile Institute the news was brought to us 
that Mr. Donald Nelson didn’t have a good clear picture 
of what was going on in the minds of operators of cotton 
mills. Therefore, a committee was formed out of the Na- 
tional Cotton Manufacturers Association, the institute and 
the American Association, a small committee of, I think, 
ten men, to be known as the increased production commit- 
tee and to meet with Mr. Nelson the next week in Wash- 
ington. The date of the meeting was fixed to coincide with 
the return of a so-called “‘task force’’ made up of three 
men, one each trom the War Manpower Commission, the 
OCR and the WPB. These men had made a very broad 
circle and intensive visit to Southern mills to. discover 
anything that could, if brought to light, be put into use 
and cause an increase in production, 

In the management of mill problems we must watch 
closely what we tell the other fellow to do. We must be 
very careful in our gauging and judging of the other fel- 
low's loyalty to his work and patriotism to his country. 
Let's take one little light look at this absenteeism business 
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and see who it applies to. How much time off do we take 
from our work? What are we doing on Saturday? Where 
were you last Sunday? When is the last time you saw your 
third shift? When is the last time you walked through 
your mills, not with an eye out for smelly bearings, looms 
with w arps out, noticing for humidity and ends down, but 
just to walk about and speak to people—say hello—howdy 
do? | 

What are you doing about housekeeping? Are your 
floors clean, lint on the frames, bobbins on the floor, spools 
laying around? Are the employ ees impressed with the fact 
you are trying to keep the mill clean? | 

| am impressed with the value of production of a safety 
program. | am going to uncover here a trophy that | 
would like to offer each year to that mill in the association 


who has been judged the mill that has done better from all 


angles of safety in their safety work than any other mill in 
the Southeast. Of course, primarily from results obtained, 
but not just from results but from effort and attention. We 


hope. that during the year we can set up a safety contest 


that will compete for this trophy. 

Have you got a nutrition program? Do you know what 
is in your lunch wagons, or dope wagons as they are called? 
What kind of shape are your toilets in? Imagine if you 


were an employee it wouldn’t make you feel good to walk 


into your mill toilet at 3 o'clock in the morning, kind of 
sick, and it comes across your mind, “why this place is not 
kept clean?” People respond to the other fellow's efforts. 

Have you made sure that the employees of your plant 
are looked after by competent doctors and have the best 
medical attention ? 

Have you got a good credit union? Are your people 
able to get hold of small loans—and don’t fool yourself 
about the amount of money your employees are getting 
and therefore not need loans—they need them right along. 

Have you set up in your mill plans whereby plant griev- 
ances can get out to management and get settled promptly 
and without a lot. of hullabaloo ? And don’t think the 
minds of your workers are not full of good ideas and plans 
to get out more production and better quality and to help 
you with all your problems. Their minds are full of ideas 
and plans and any net you set out to gather these ideas 
will certainly be pulled in “full to the brimming.’’ 

How does your work run? Are your speeds up to stand- 
ard? Are cylinders laying on the floor? Are your warps 
out? Are your frames standing waiting for roving? Are 
you working to keep in balance, are you making good yarn: 
what's the percentage of your production? All these things 
come smack back into the lap of management. 

Let's be mighty careful how we discuss absenteeism be- 
cause you know we really can be absent from our jobs sit- 


ting at our desk counting our toes and enumerating the 


unpleasant things that are happening to us. Let's give our 
mills a chance to run by running them. It’s a remarkable 


thing about a cotton mill—the thing won't run by itself. 


Its got to be made to run. 

What kind of learner program have we got? I am im- 
pressed with the fact that there ate many people around 
our mills today, good people, who if we approached them 
properly and intelligently, could come into our mills and 
help get out the pounds. Cotton mill men—Give . . Put 
Out .. Produce .. Get the Pounds! 

I think we have done a good job and beginning to do a 
better one. 
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When you are searching for the right belt 
for the right drive . . . with the idea of keep- 
ing efficiency high and maintenance low... 
your best chance of finding it is by going to 
the firm that has experience. 


For many years, I. B. Williams & Sons 
have been producing, in their Cocheco brand, 
belting that is. ideally suited for textile 
Cocheco has all the advan- 
tages of leather belting — superior traction, 
ability to handle shock loads, longer life — 


machine drives. 


plus a known record of successful installa- 
tions. 


A substantial stock of various weights and 
widths is maintained in the “‘heart’’ of the 
textile industry ... Greenville, S. C. Service 
is keyed to the demands of the textile indus- 
try. Quick shipments and the close personal 
attention of its Greenville representative are 
evidence of that. 


For textile belting, Samson hair-on check straps 
and loom leathers, consult — 


WILLIAMS SONS 


AR 
1 
ry 

| you 

co 

a 

Makers of 
COCHECO 

4 LEATHER BELTING 
CHARLES C. WITHINGTON 
| AGENT 

602 WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S.C. 
PHONE 1218 

6] | 


EASIER 


with the 


LEWIS. 
AIR LIFT 


Women can operate 
most folding machines 
if equipped with Lewis 
Air Lift. This Lift elim- 
inates the conventional 
foot treadle and the 
heavy work of raising 


table — an especially 

difficult operation on folders of larger than 4 or 5 in. capacity. 

With the Lewis Air Lift, compressed air does the work. 

Where air is not available, we can supply a compressor. 
Ask us more about it! 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . 


SCOTT 
TESTERS— 


Recognized 


Standard 


IP - 4 Incline - plane Tester 
(exclusive Scott design). 
Maximum capacity 50 Ibs. 
Especially adapted to test- 
ing cords for parachute 
shrouds, tires, etc. 


Scott Tester results are in terms familiar 
to technicians everywhere—in fact, num- 
erous standard tests were derived from 
our machines. 60 models from single hair 
to | ton for tensile, hysteresis, flexing, 
burst, crepeage, twist, etc., etc. | 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


4 


* Registered 


l rademark 


115 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. |. 


304 FOREST AVENUE 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
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the folding machine 


Viscose Raises Rayon Yarn Prices 


American Viscose Corp. is raising the price of its stand. 
ard viscose process rayon staple fiber, in both bright and 
dull lusters, by one cent a pound to 25 cents. This restores 
the price of the bright type to the ceiling level, but the 
price of the dull type is still one cent below the ceiling. 

The price of the company’s higher strength rayon staple 
fiber, “Avisco,”” in 1.5 denier and heavier types, is changed 
from 25 cents to 26 cents a pound, while the price of 
“Avisco”” in 1.25 and 1.0 denier types remains unchanged 
at the former level of 26 cents a pound. 

The new price of standard bright viscose rayon staple 
fiber, 25 cents a pound, is the price in effect in May, 1943. 
The new price of standard dull viscose rayon staple fiber, 
also 25 cents a pound, is one cent a pound less than the 
price in effect in May, 1943. The prices of all special types 
of rayon staple fiber, such as acetate staple fiber and “Tuf- 
ton,” and the price of rayon tow, remain unchanged. 


OBITUARY 


B.C. HOLT 


Edwin Cameron Holt, 83, prominent retired textile man- 
ufacturer of Burlington, N. died suddenly last. month 
of a heart attack. Mr. Holt was one of the pioneer indus- 
trialists of his section, having participated in the establish- 
ment of several large firms. He is survived by his wife, one 
daughter and one sister. Funeral services and burial took 
place at Burlington. 


LIEUT. H. H. WILSON 


Lieut. Henry H. Wilson, 28, formerly a foreman at 
Clark Thread Co. of Georgia, Austell, died recently when 
the bomber he was piloting was shot down over Brunswick, 


Germany. He was a graduate of Georgia School of Tech- 
nology. Survivors include his wife, three sisters and a 
brother. 


T. G. JOSLIN 


Theodore G. Joslin, 54, director of public relations for 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. died of ‘a heart attack 
April 12 in his office at Wilmington, Del. A noted Wash- 
ington correspondent for newspapers and national maga- 
zines, Mr. Joslin left the journalistic field five years ago to 
head the Du Pont public relations department. Since join- 
ing the company he had appeared frequently before indus- 
trial and trade groups as a speaker. His wife, Mrs. Rowena 
Hawes Joslin, survives, as do two sons, Richard H. Joslin 
of the Du Pont nylon division, and Lieut. Robert E. Joslin 
of the U. S. Army. 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Type Colors on Cotton Yarns 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, 
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John L. Dabbs Honored By Dy Pont 
Upon Retirement 


— 


john L. Dabbs, former Southern sales manager of the 
dyestuffs division, organic chemical department or &. i. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., retired April 1 from 
active participation in the affairs of that company after 
approximately 25 years of outstanding service. 

In his long and colorful career, Mr. Dabbs, in addition 
to his activities in the dyestuffs 
and chemical field; has held 
practically every position in a 


He entered the industry as 
a young boy in Rock Hill, S. 
C., and gradually advanced to 
the position of superintend- 
ent. Due to his unusual skill 
in the dyeing of textiles, he 
was offered and accepted a 
position in the capacify of 
technical demonstrator with 
Berlin Aniline Works, one of 
the pre-World War I dye- 
stuff manufacturing concerns. 
In the early days of the first world war, when the supply 
of dyes was quite scarce in this country, he was one of the 
pioneers in the manufacture of American-made dyestuffs. 
He operated a plant for the Klipstein Co. in’ New Jersey 
and was among the first domestic manufacturers of sulfur 
black. He was later employed as Southern sales manager of 
m™ National Aniline & Chemical Co., located at Charlotte, N. 
) C., and in June, 1919, resigned in order to organize the 
™ Southern sales office of the Du Pont dyestuffs division, also 
™ located at Charlotte. During the following decade he wit- 
nessed the phenomenal growth of textile manfacturing and 
finishing plants in the South and had an active share in the 
important part that dyestuffs and -textile chemicals occupied 
in this growth. Mr. Dabbs’ long association with the dye- 
stuffs and chemical field has made his name synonymous 
with this industry throughout the South, although over the 
past few years he had been forced to curtail his activities 
due to the condition of his health. | 


John L. Dabbs 


On March 31, upon the occasion of a sales conference, 
Mr. Dabbs was honored by a luncheon at the Hotel Char- 
lotte which was attended by all of the members of the 
Southern office, and he was presented with a silver vase 
upon which was engraved the signature of every member 
of. the organization, including the signatures of 19 mem- 
bers who are now serving in the armed forces. 

Mr. Dabbs has been succeeded as Southern sales manager 
by D. C. Newman, who assumed the managerial duties on 
April 1, 1941. Mr. Newman served in the capacity of as- 
sistant Southern sales manager for the previous 14 years. 


TEXTILE FINISHES 
for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS —- HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 


cotton manufacturing plant. 
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WALKER 


DUPLEX 


WALKER 
LOOM 


HEDDLES 


Successfully Meet the 
Straight-Line Test 


* 


Take any pair of duplex heddles and 
place them in right and left position, 
as in the picture at the right. 


A straight line, laid through the rod 
openings at the two ends of the heddles, 
should lie parallel. with both heddles, 
as it does with all... 


WALKER DUPLEX 
HEDDLES 


This is due to superior designing and to 
the rigid character of the flat metal in 
all Walker Heddles, which makes them 
keep their shape on the loom—a very 
important factor in trouble-free weaving. 


* 


ALSO AVAILABLE ARE 
WALKER FLAT STEEL 
HEDDLES, FRAMES, 
LOOM REEDS, BAND 
AND METAL. 


* 


WALKER MFG. CO. 


Atlantic and Ruth Sts., Philadelphia-34, Pa. 


R. T. OSTEEN, Southern Mar. 
11 Perry Road, Greenville, S. C. 


Agents 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Odell Supply Co. 
American Supply Co. 
R. DBD. Hughes Sales Co. 
Hendrik VanBrederode 


Greenville, S. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Providence, R. |. 
Dallas, Texas 
Midland Park, N. J. 
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Results of Textilene Wash Tests Released 
By U.S. Testing 


The rug and carpet trade has been following the news 
stories on Textilene with all the eager interest of a first- 
time parent. This revolutionary weaving yarn now brings 
some more headline news for the floor covering trade. 
Another group of Textilene-backed carpets are back from 
United States Testing Co. where they are given some rigor- 
ous tests in rug-cleaning processes. These carpets were 
put through the wringer’ and rang up some new honors. 
They proved themselves in earlier wash tests and now, in 
confirmation, comes the latest report—Test No. 50548, 
Feb. 17, 1944: 

Four Textilene-backed carpets were taken to a reputable 
carpet cleaner. They were run through the beater to re- 
move as much. dirt as possible. Then, they were thoroughly 
wetted with water, scrubbed with a rotary brush using a 
soap solution and rich lather. Excess soap was removed 
‘with a wood squeegee, and the carpets were flushed with 
clean water.and squeegeed again. The carpets were then 
passed through a wringer and hung in a dry room with a 
temperature of approximately 120° F. The testing com- 
pany reports that the cleaned rugs were then examined and 
the Textilene yarns were in as good condition after clean- 
ing as they were originally. The examination also showed 
that hanging the rugs with strain on the Textilene yarn had 
no apparent effect on these yarns or the carpets in which 
they were used. 

On cotton throw rugs, too, the U. S. Testing Co. sends 


Textilene-backed rugs being given the squeegee treatment to 
remove soapy lather used in wash tests. 


an interesting news release. Everyone knows that: cotton 
throw rugs have always had a tendency to “kick up’’ follow- 
ing the wash, become knotty and wrinkled. Textilene- 
backed rugs, as reported in Test No. 48987 (Jan. 6, 1944) 
hold their firm body, weather the wash with no ugly crih- 
kling or undue shrinkage. There were no adverse reactions 
in the Textilene yarn. The wide adoption of this remark- 
able basic material marks a notable advance in rug manu- 
facturing. Textilene-is an all-American product, relieving 
manufacturers of worries about jute—a foreign product 


which was delivered from thousands of miles away. Tex- 


tilene is a tough-fibered cellulose base product. 


WHEN YOU CHECK UP ON YOUR PLANT’S 
PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN FIGURES! 


Then days, thingse change with astonishing speed. 
The Pay-Roll Savings Plan set-up that appeared to be 
an outstanding job a short time ago, may be less than 


satisfactory today. 


How about checking up on the situation in your plant? 
Checking up to see if everybody is playing his, or her, 
part to the full measure of his, or her, ability. Checking 
up to see if ‘multiple-salary-families’ are setting cor- 


respondingly multiple-savings records. 


A number of other groups may need attention. For 
example, workers who have come in since your plant's 
last concerted bond effort. Or, those who have been 
advanced in position and pay, but who may not have 


advanced their bond buying accordingly. Or even 


ack THE ATTACK 


LET'S ALL aR BONDS! 


WITH 


those few who have never taken part in the plan at. 
all. A little planned selling may step contributions up 


materially. 


But your job isn’t finished, even when you've jacked 
participation in your Pay-Roll Savings Plan up to the 
very top. You've still got a job before you—and a big 
one! It's the task of educating your workers to the 
necessity of not only buying bonds, but of holding them. 
Of teaching your people that a bond sold before full 
maturity is a bond robbed cf its chance to return its. 


full value to its owner—or to his country! 


So won't you start checking ... and teaching... 


today? 


War Bonds To Have And To Hold! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation 
the publication of this message by 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Association Promoting Export of Piece Goods 
To Foreign Countries 


The Textile Export Association in a statement this month 
took issue with the recommendations of the National As- 
sociation of Shirt and Pajama Manufacturers which recently 
asked the War Production Board to revise the government s 
export program so that clothing, garments and apparel 
manufactured here will be shipped abroad in place of ptece 
eoods. William C. Planz, president of the textile group, 
asserted that most foreign markets have traditionally bought 
piece goods alone, and only a few have been in the habit 
of buying ready-made garments and then only in small 
quantities. Markets that regularly purchased garments, he 
said, are still receiving small quantities, the amounts being 
reduced in the same proportion as imports of piece goods. 

“Duties on ready-made garments are much higher than 
on piece’ goods and this factor alone will continue to im- 
pede any efforts to develop outlets for ready-made clothing 
in foreign markets,’ he declared. “Practically all foreign 
markets have their own individual styles and most of them 
are opposed to being compelled to buy our garments. In 
order to open up markets in countries where our garments 
have not been traditionally sold, garment manufacturers 
here would have to study the style requirements of these 
markets, cut now patterns and make their garments accord- 
ingly. With the manpower shortage in the United States so 
grave, it would seem that our manufacturing facilities and 
labor supply should not be burdened with unnecessary man- 
ufacturing, especially when it can be done in the markets 
that regularly buy our goods. In many instances the econ- 
omy of foreign countries, especially those at a low level of 
industrial development, requires that the manufacture of 
garments be done locally in order to employ people whose 
industrial skill is confined entirely to needlework. These 
same countries also encourage as much manufacturing of 
this sort as possible in order to level off the sharp fluctua- 
tions in trade balances that mark the economy of countries 
which rely mainly on the export of agricultural products 
for a livelihood.” 


Philadelphia Depot Is Honored By Club 


More than 400 persons were present at a dinner March 
23 in New York, given under auspices of the Textile 
Square Club, honoring the Philadelphia Quartermaster De- 
pot and its commanding officer, Brig.-Gen. Roland Walsh. 
The dinner was the third annual function of its kind, and 
offered as chief speakers Hugh M. Comer, president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association. and William 
M. McLaurine, the association’s sec retary-treasurer. 

Response of the textile industry to the military demands 
have been more than adequately met despite the heavy 
strain upon the production facilities of the mills, speakers 
emphasized. However, the demands to be made upon pro- 
ducers will not be abated until such time as victory is defi- 
nitely in sight, it was further emphasized. Seated at the 
head table in addition to General Walsh. Mr. Comer and 
Mr. McLaurine, were members of the staff of the general, 
textile association executives and market leaders. occasion- 
ing a most representative gathering. Harry Riemer of Dail) 
News Record, president of the Textile Square Club, was 
master of ceremonies. 
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BLOW IT UP 10 


AND IT’S STILL PERFECT 


The way your travelers 
look under a magnifying 
glass means a lot, and yet 
—who can give minute 
examination of every 
traveler? The answer is— 
Carter can, and does in- 
spect every traveler—not 
once, but many times, 
throughout every opera- 
tion. The net result of 


course is the kind of trav- 


elers you are looking for. 


TRAVELER COMPANY 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico; LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 


TIMES 


asl 
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La 
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THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
. | TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED jonn BOX 843, GREENVILLE, 5. €. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C 


GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 
METHOD Of RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


Give Us a 


Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER. FLYER & SPINDLE C0. 


1337 West Second Avenue ¢ Gastonia, North Carolina 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


QNERIECE 


FURNACE LISING 


Raa US TRADE MARK Pat Off 


For 


REPAIRING 


FIRE BRICK 


C. A. Auffmordt & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


ctors 


468 Fourth Avenue 
WEW TORK ¥ 


Armstrong Report Reflects Firm’s Vast Amount 
of War Work 


As a result of intensified production of munitions anc 
other war goods, domestic sales of Armstrong Cork Co. i: 
1943 rose sharply to $111,646,983, the highest level in th 
84-year history of the company, H. W. Prentis, Jr., presi 
dent, reported recently in a statement to stockholders. 

Net earnings after taxes amounted to $3,667,026 as com 
pared with $2,964,384 for 1942. Income before taxes i: 
1943 was $7,385,346 as contrasted with $4,866,787 1 
1942, when domestic sales totalled $82,704,879. Provision 
for Federal income and excess profits taxes in 194: 
amounted to $3,718,320. Earnings per shate of commor 
stock, on the basis of domestic earnings alone, were $2.45. 
as against $1.95 in 1942. The combined net income of the 
foreign subsidiaries in 1943 was $29,538. 

The record-breaking sales volume was due primarily to 
the fact that the munitions division more than tripled its 
business over the preceding year, Mr. Prentis reported. The 
sales of munitions in 1943 amounted to $36,053,840. 
compared with $10,285.000 in 1942 and $580,000 in 1941. 
Mr. Prentis estimated that 63 per cent of all the products 
sold by the company during 1943 were for military pur- 
poses and 27 per cent for essential wartime civilian needs. 

The report gave 1943 production statistics for some of 
the munitions items produced by the company, including: 
processing of 30,170,000 square yards of camouflage mate- 
rial; coating of 2,950,000 yards of Army duck for tentage 
and tarpaulins; machining of 23,150,000 shells in sizes 
from 20 mm, to 105 mm.; casting of 4,790,000 magnesium 
incendiary bombs; fabrication of 730,000 cluster racks for 
bombs for aircraft; manufacture of 1,250,000 anti-aircraft 
cartridge cases; production of parts and sub-assemblies for 
more than 5,750 military planes. 

Discussing the immediate outlook for the munitions 
division of the company, Mr. Prentis declared that ‘‘due 
consideration has been given to the likelihood that contracts 
for war materials may be cancelled and altered to an in- 
creasing degree... .. It is in the field of air warfare that 
the probability of increased demand for war equipment 
appears most likely and it is pertinent to note that the 
major portion of your company’s whole munitions effort is 
now devoted to the production of material for this type of 


military operations.” 


On the general business situation, Mr. Prentis comment- 
ed: “As long as the global war continues, our national 
productive output and income in America will probably 
remain at high levels, with a resultant stimulating effect on 
your company's own sales volume. When the United Na- 
tions gain their final objective in Europe, however, there 
will naturally be a lessened demand for munitions and a 
corresponding decrease in the expenditure of our own gov- 
ernment for war purposes. Thus the total production of 
goods and services of all types in the United States will be 
reduced. Whether this reduction will apply to the manu- 
facture of standard civilian goods remains to be seen. The 
pent-up demand for such goods created in the war period, 
during which their production has been curtailed and stocks 
depleted, may ‘result in sharply increased buying and conse- 
quently greater output as. soon as manpower, equipment 
and raw materials again become available for their manu- 
facture. Such a development would create many promising 
opportunities for your company.” 
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New Plastic Material Now Being Offered 
By B. F. Goodrich 


Announcement has been made by the chemical division 
of B. F. Goodrich Co. that it has chosen the name ““Geon’™ 
for a group of unique polyvinyl resins which it has devel- 
oped and is now offering to industrial users. Geon, from 
the root word geo (the earth) was chosen because the basic 
raw materials from which these polymers are derived have 
mineral origin, says J. R. Hoover, general ‘sales manager 
for plastic materials. 

Two of the resins, Geon 202 and Geon 203, are entirely 
new vinyl chloride—vinylidene chloride copolymers, difter- 
ent from any others previously developed in this group. 
The new resins, according to Mr. Hoover, can be processed 
easily on existing equipment, and will expand the field. 
served by this class of plastic materials. : 

Coating of fabrics and other. materials, insulation of 
wire and the manufacture of extruded and molded products 
are among the principal fields of Geon resin, Mr. Hoover 
says. Purchases of any of the resins are subject to alloca- 
tion by the War Production Board under General Prefer- 
ence Order M-10, under which the polyvinyls are allocated, 
although reasonable quantities are available for experimen- 
tal purposes. 

Two chemical types are offered currently. The Geon 100 
series are special vinyl chloride polymers characterized by 
their thermal and light stability, toughness and chemical 
inertness. Geon 101 was developed especially for electrical 
applications, such as wire and cable insulation, while Geon 
102 is adaptable to general services. 

The new Geon 200 series was created to meet the need 
for polyvinyls which combine increased solubility and ther- 
moplasticity with exceptional stability, chemical resistance 
and wide useful temperature range. Their resistance to 
hydrolysis by boiling water or even hot alkali is outstanding 
in the field of vinyl chloride copolymers, and like the Geon 
100. series they have unusual stability to light and heat. 
Geon 202 1s a general-purpose copolymer, more soluble 
and thermoplastic than either of the Geon 100 resins, 
while these characteristics are still further stepped up by 
Geon 203. Geon resins, when compounded with other 
materials can be processed in many ways, including injec- 
tion and compression molding, extruding, calendering,, so- 
lution coating and film coating. Compositions varying from 
the rigid thermoplastic to a very soft jelly can be obtained 
by modifying the Geon resins with other compounding 


materials. Each composition exhibits to a high degree the 


many desirable characteristics of the base resin used. 

In addition to furnishing the resins in powder form 
with the compounding done by the purchaser, the chemi- 
cal divison will supply them in ready-to-use form, either as 
granules or sheet., Standard Geon plastic compounds are 
available for many uses, such as fabric coating. In addition, 
other tailor-made formulations can be supplied for special 
purposes. It is pointed out that because these materials can 
be varied so widely in useful properties, it is greatly to the 
advantage of the prospective user to consult the manufac- 
turer in choosing a compound formulated for a specific 
need. 


Cotton goods production has dropped 86 per cent in 


Holland since the Germans took over the country four 
Years ago. 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO. 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington St. Boston, Massachusetts 


Established 1831 


NOONE’S 


Standard Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by name or 


style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher Cloths and 
continuous experimenting have enabled us to produce 
several types of Slasher Cloth, each especially con- 
.$tructed to give best results on the particular kind of 
yarn to be sized. | 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of yarn means 
properly sized warps, less loom stops, easier weaving, 
more and better production, and lower cost. We can 
supply you the right cloth for your particular work. 
On request, we will have our representative call and 
discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher Cloth in 
America. Our experience enabies us to build a 
Slasher Cloth that will meet your most particular de- 
mand. Use NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS and be 
convinced. 


Sole Agents For 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Co. 


Peterborough . New Hampshire 


Use 
NOONE’S ROLLER CLOTHS 


NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S CLEARER CLOTHS 
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PERSIMMON 
SHUTTLES 


A tested, 
precision 
product of the 
Shuttle People, with 
a proven record of sat- 
isfactory service on many 
fabrics in different mills. 


WATSON: 
WELLTAMS 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


FACTORY — Millbury, Mass. SOUTHERN 
OFFICE — W. F. Daboll, 810 Woodside 
Bldg., Greenville, S. C. NORTHERN 
REPRESENTATIVE — G. C. Burbank, 32 
Beaconsfield Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


DENMAN 


LOOM PARTS 
PICKERS: 


LUG STRAPS 


HOLDUPS, ETC: 


rell Machine 


CHARLOTTE, 


leather 


all types 


CHECK (domestic) STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 
T. J. DIGBY, JR. + BOX 244 + PHONE 159-W + #£GREER, S. C. 
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Committee of Mill Men Now Helping 
War Department 


In order to build a program of increased cotton goods 
production and facilitate Army procurement of textiles, the 
cotton textile industry has appointed a committee of repre- 
sentative mill men to maintain close, continuous contact 
with the War Department, according to Dr. C. T: Murch- 
ison, president, Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. This commit. 
tee includes Herman Cone, chairman, board of directors, 
Cotton-Textile Institute; Hugh M. Comer, executive vice- 
president of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; C. F. Brough- 
ton, president of Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass.; 
Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., president of Cramerton (N. C.) 
Mills; and Charles A. Sweet, president of Wellington Sears 
Co., New York City. 

The appointment of this committee is an outgrowth of 
the conference in Washington last month between industry 


‘representatives and Gen. Breheron Somervell. and high 


ranking associates in the Army Service Forces. At this 
meeting General Somervell reported on the progress of the 
war on all‘fronts and on the requirements which the Army 
service forces were being called upon to meet to satisty the 


ever-growing Army needs in all theaters of operation and 


also to meet the extensive and varied demands of the Allies. 
He indicated that the pressure for increased production 
would continue and that an ever-increasing flow, of supplies 
to the battlefronts was imperative and there must be no 
diminution or interruption. He pointed out that occasional 
changes in the character of production were inevitable but 
would have no influence on total volume. 

In a statement mailed to mills recently, Dr. Murchison 
said that the War Department was really concerned over 
the current production decline in cotton textiles, wished 
to know the reasons for this drop and is prepared in every 
way possible in co-operation with the industry to restore 
output to the levels of 1942. The War Department, he 
added, through its representatives at the conference let it 
be known that it was ready at all times to re-examine its 
own policies and wherever practicable to éffect changes 
which might ease the burden of industry in its fulfillment 
of government requirements. 

He added: “It is recognized that the vast size of the 
War Department procurement requires the maximum stand- 
ardization of its procurement methods, but the War De- 
partment will make every effort to adapt its procedure to 
the needs of particular industries. In line with this inten- 
tion is the present effort to siniplify procurement methods 
and wherever possible to plan for continuity of contracts to 
avoid the disruptive effects of frequent loom conversions. 
Of paramount interest to the textile representatives present 
was the announcement that the Army Service Forces was 
definitely working toward the adoption of firm price con- 
tracts. It is their expressed hope that by June the bulk of 
Army textile contracts will be so priced as to be exempt 
from renegotiation. This development is made possible by 
the accumulated buying experience of Army Service Forces 
and the assembling with the aid of the industry of adequate 
cost data which now provide a sure foundation for satisfac- 
tory cost analyses, 

“It was also revealed that .the War. Department. -was 
keenly aware of the industry's manpower difficulty. Con- 
siderable discussion was given to the question of occupa- 
tional deferments. As is well known, the War Department 
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takes the position that the passage of a national service act 
would greatly facilitate a more advantageous use of the 
available manpower supply. In the absence of such an act, 
it is between the horns of a dilemma. On the one side is 
the necessity of filling the Army’s manpower needs from a 
limited number of qualified eligible. On the other side 1s 
the need to maintain in industry whose key workers who 
are essential to the production of war goods. ' 

“Under these circumstances, in any individual case, the 
initial assumption must be that the Army has first call on 
the individual. If this assumption is to be denied, the 
burden of proof is upon the industry. Consequently, mill 
executives must be alert to the procedures which have been 
laid down regarding occupational deferments and in ex- 
treme cases where production 1s for military use, represen- 
tations should be made through the contracting officer to 
the War Department for assistance. 

“The conference was of great significance not only in its 
considerations of the problems of production and procure- 
ment but also in its revelation that attainment of the ult- 
mate objective is primarily a human problem. The involve- 
ment of many agencies on the side of the government and 
of multitudinous enterprise on the side of industry natur- 
ally create technical complications and conflicts which can 
only be resolved by sympathetic understanding and com- 
mon devotion which rise above the mechanics of the sys- 
tem. The heart-to-heart discussions with General Somervell 
and his staff go far to supply these important intangibles. 

“It was agreed that similar meetings would be held per- 
iodically for the duartion and that a sub-committee of the 
cotton mill representatives be appointed to maintain close 
and continual contact with the department during the inter- 
val periods.”’ 

Textile representatives present were Howard Baetjer, 
Herman Cone, Thomas W. Estes, $. W. Cramer, Jr., W.H. 
Hightower, W. S. Montgomery, Earle R. Stall, Charles A. 
Sweet, Hugh M. Comer, C. F. Broughton, C. T. Murchison 
and P. $. Howe. Representatives of the War Department 
present were General Somervell, Maj.-Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
Maj.-Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, Maj.-Gen. Clifford L. Cor- 
bin, Col. Fred C. Foy, Col. Thomas W. Jones, Col. D. N. 
Hauseman, Col. Robert T. Stevens, Joseph M. Dodge and 
Glen A. Lloyd. 


Policy On Post- War Machinery Stated 


Many manufacturers of textile machinery have been . 


offered large contracts for machinety to be delivered at the 
cessation of hostilities or when WPB releases critical mate- 
tials. In an effort to establish a policy that will be entirely 
equitable to both the buyer and the seller, H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co. has formulated the following plan: 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. has agreed to accept 
orders, knowing that the price quoted might be entirely out 
of line at the time of manufacture. The plan is to quote 
the price of the machine, certifying the value of the mate- 
rial and the total amount of labor and burden at the time 
the quotation is made. In the event that either of these 
items are less than the originally quoted price at the time 
of completion and shipping of the machines, the purchaser 
will receive a credit for the difference. ‘In case there is an 
increase in cost in either of these two items, the difference 
will be an additional billing by Butterworth to the pur- 
chaser. 
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Examine the 

of 
your production 
to RINGS 


Photo Courtesy New Departure 


If your spinning frames or twisters are running with worn or 
out-moded rings, you stand to gain 10% to 50% (the latter 
referring to lubricated-ring twister operation) by applying 
modern DIAMOND FINISH rings. Let us help you plan this 
repair program to add production. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning ad Jwister Rings since 1573 


WHITINSVILLE 


Any way you look at it 
‘“‘AKRON”’ is good belting 


COTTON 
MEN 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 
“SPIN TWIST” for Spinners and Twisters 
LESS SLIP—Not Affected by Machinery Oil 
MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1886 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 58 years. 


Southern Representatives 
RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street Greenville, S. C. 


The AKRON BELTINS& COMPANY 
406 South Second Street . Memphis, Tenn. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 
of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abington, Mass. Of- BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John 
fices at Boston, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 

ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ul. Sou. Office and BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville. 
Warehouse, 608 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. S. C., Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plow. - 


Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 528 Clairmont. Ave., Decatur, Ga., den; Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singicton Co., Ine.; Gastonia, N. C., Gas- 
hone Dearborn 6267; K. J. Pedersen, 801 W. 10th St. (Tel. 2-2908), tonia ge suppl Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spar. 
Charlotte, N. C.; William G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun- tanburg, §S fgg | Bratt Me & Crawford. 

tain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 8-2685; John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St., 


: New Orleans, La. Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga.. BURK ey SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. C. Az 
| Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. ‘ Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty, T. A. Mar- 
tin, George care Burkett: Schier Chemical Co., 

AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, 0. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett Tenn fells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville 

anc Wm. J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belt- Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day, care Burkart-Schier' Chem 

ing Co., 406 S. 2nd St., Memphis. Tenn. ical Co.. Knoxville, Tenn.; J. A. Brittain, 8526 Cliff Rd., Birmingham, 


Ala.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Nelson A. Fisher, 
ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, S. C. : 
: BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. 0. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Detroit, Mich.;.7. N. 6th St., Richmond, Va.; 1211 Commercial Bank 


Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville. S. C. 
Room 309, Jahneke Bidg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.; 619 
Texas Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 812 Keller Bldg., Houston, Tex. CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.., 


1812 Main St., DaHas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 80 Rockefeller Plaza, (including Canada): oe Herrick, 44 Franklin St.,. Providence, R. I.; 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 
N. C., Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. 
apg Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C€. 
Birmingham. Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greens- Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 
Suttle, Jr., 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E. 


Youngehild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. oe C0. For Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. 
) h ] 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou, Plants, Char- ee ee eee 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, 


‘ Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 842, Phone 8192, 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. (Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales tie. fae, Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 
- Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 822, Spartanburg, S. C.: Boyce L. Estes, Box 182, LaGrange, Ga.: 


Harold P. Goller, 900 Woodside Bldg., Tel., 8718, Greenville, S. C 
ARKANSAS. CO., Inc., P. 0. Box 210, Newark, N. * Sou. Repr.: Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer and Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Ware- 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO.. Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Co., Rock Hill, 5. 
lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 383 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. 


Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mgr. . COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. 1. Sou. Head- 
quarters, 2180 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., Mgr., Walter T. Bunce, COLE MFG. CO.., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 
Phone 2 4073: Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St.. CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO 17 Battery Place. New York 
Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J: Philip L. Lavoie, 2180 N. Tryon St., i ae 


City. Corn Products Sales Co., Southeaster Idg., Greenst 
Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. 0. Box 904, Greenville, S. C.. WR. Joyner, 
Phone 2922, John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala., Phone Spartanburg, S. C., J. Cantey Alexander, Megr.; Corn Products Sales 
127: Warehouse, 2130 N. Tryon. St., Charlotte, N. C. Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mgr.; Corn 


ASHWORTH BROS. Inc., Charlotte,.N. C: Sou. Offices, 44-4 (Nor. Ga 


. Stover, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg.., 
wood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient ; 
Fexas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


points, 

ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep. : Fred Sails, CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO.. 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bildg., W. F. Wood- 

AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. Textile Supply Co.; 

BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Tape Repr.: 
886 Drewery St., Atlanta, Ga. M. Bradford Hodges, P. 0. Box 752, Atlanta 1, Ga. 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass, Warehouse and Sou. Dis- DARY RING TRAVELER CO.. Taunton. Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. . Humphries, P. 0. Box 848, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P 


. > 
BARBER-COLMAN CO. Rockford. Ill. Sou. Office, 81 W. McBee aoe. 720, Atlanta, Ga.: H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, A neces Me 
Ave.. Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. fide 
| DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole, 
BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distrib P. 0. Box 846, Greenville, S. C. Kenneth Soil P: O. hos 846, Green- 
utors: American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Char ville, S. C.; Thomas W. 9 hal 1864 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta. 


lotte, N. C. Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. ar ig i 

: : Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.; 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. Textile Mill Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill 
BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 Hi h St. Boston, Mass, . Foung & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham. 


Son. Goartanburs. dustrial Supply, Inc.. LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, rex 


ea " DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. 
BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. ¥. Sou. a J. D. Quern and ' 
1). S ‘Guern, 1086 Harris Road. Charlotte N.C. Sou. Service Repr.: L. C. Denison, P. 0. Box 4072, Asheville. N. C. 


BEST & CO. Inc.. EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware- 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. houses, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.: Atlanta, Ga., 242 

BOND CO.. CHAS...617-Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou, Reps:: St... S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 

C.. Turner, 107 14th St., N.W., Phone Hemlock 2113, Atlanta, Ga.; Har- DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. L., Electrochemicals Dept.. 
old C. Smith. Poinsett Hotel. Greenville. S. C. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St.. 


Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore. Technical Man: 
BORNE. SCRYMSER CO.. Works and Offices, 682 S. Front St., Eliz. 
abeth, N. J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou N. P. Arnold, 2886 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; 


Mer., H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Ubler, Spartanburg, 0. McCullera, 908 McFherson Lane, Greenville, 8. Tech. Repr. 
S. C.: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. PAUL B. EATON, 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


fe CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY 
cost METHODS 


10 High Street - - - - Boston, Mass 
318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, $. ¢. 


PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


= 


Established 1838 


MERROW 


Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines Produce 
Federal Specification 
Stitch Types 501, 502, 
503, 504, 505. 


WAR WORK DEMANDS 


Quality Results 
—High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling— 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and RKe- 
pair—Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


BOILERS 


Stainless Clad Steel 
Monel Metal 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING C0. 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 


(Chemical Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


atte) MARK 


SANITARY CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 


Scrubbing Powder, Scrub Soap, Pine Oil and Coal 
Tar Disinfectants, Insecticides, Deodorants, Liquid 
and Powdered Hand Soap, Bowl Cleaner, Kleen- 
Aire (Formaldehyde) Spray, and Waxes. 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


Phone 154 NEWTON, N. C. Box 201 
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KNOXALL 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST « CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 


W.C. HAMES H. W. Curtis 
185 Pinecrest Ave... Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta St., Telephone 150 


roo 


| 
| 
: : 
: 
j i: 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
W. Fourth St.. Charlotte, N. C.. George A. Field, Mer.: Clifton E. 
Watson, Mgr. Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt.. 
P, QO. Box 1982, Phone Main 2648, Atlanta, Ga.; Alvin Braley, South- 
west Supply Co., Agt., P. O. Box 286, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
and Allen Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, 
248 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. .G. 
Repr.; Stanley D. Berg, 821 N. Caswell Rd.., 
Repr. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Reps.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg.., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. 1. Sou. 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mgr.; Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Reps.: G. P. W. Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville. S. C.: H.-G. 
Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, 201! 
Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.;: Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road. 
Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E. Franklin St., Office No. 5, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Dudley H. R. Wigg, 408-404 National Bank of Commerce 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va.:; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr... Law and Commerce 
Bldg., Bluefield, W. Va.:. Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion 
~ E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. J. E. Campbell, Charlotte. 


Conn. District Warehouse. 
Loughridge. Ga. and Ala. 
Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas 


Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 


Plants, Southern 
Central Franklin Process Co., 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Son. 
fflice and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. &.. H. 
Williams, Mer. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. 
Griffin, Ga., Tel. 125; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229: 
Ralph Gossett, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150: Wm. J. 
Moore, P. ©. Box 1528, Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” Brame, Repr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh. Pa. Division Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga. Rog Wright. Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson, 
ae rtanburg, C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, : G. P. Knig, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.: “philadelphia Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; 
Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg.. Atlanta. et aC. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. Elmer J. Mc Vey, Mer.: 
Ei Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen- 
tatives. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, N. C 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling 
Agent for A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 808 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer., Sou. Div., 1801 W. More- 


Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 


head St.., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. L. Elgert. 7 St. Paul St.. 
Baltimore, Md.: T. E. Hansen, Box 3898, Glen Allen. Va P. 


S. 
Schwoyer, 802% Otteray Drive, P. 0. Box 1507. High Point, N. C.: CG. 
Schultze, 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: L. L. Srocks 100 
Jones Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Road, At- 
lanta, Ga.: V. C. Shaden, P. 0. Box 985, Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: H. J. Reid, 212 Lamont 
Drive, Decatur, Ga. (Size Demonstrator): W. C. McMann, Textiles Sales 
Dept., 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. A. Isenberg, Lubri- 
cation Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St.., Charlotte, N. C, 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875. Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. 0. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692. 
Charlotte, N. C 


HOWARD BROS. CO.., 
Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: Guy L. 
Reps.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W.., 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


JACOBS. MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive. 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Mer.. S. BR. Hen- 
derson, P. 0. Box 188. Greer, S. C.; Sou. Service Mer., Dan B. Griffin, 
P. O. Box 8096, Charlotte, N. C.; Asst. Sou. Service Megr., H.. McM. 
Bush, 818 W. Bessemer Ave.., Greensboro. N. C.: Sou. Renr.: William 
P. Russell, Box 778, Atlanta. Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary. The E. H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Corp., Box 8096, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mi" 
Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. 
C.; Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia. N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hardware 
Co., Anderson. S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc.. Spartanbure. S. 
C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.: Greenville Textile Supply 
Co., Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern Bel! 


Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and Plant. 244 
Melchor, Sou. Agent: S. W. 
Mail Route 5. Dallas. Tex.: J. 


Atlanta, Ga.: 


ing Co., Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: The Young & Vann Supply Co.. Birming 
ham, Ala. 

JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 

JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 

JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO.. Statesville obey Charlotte, N. C., P. O 


Box 1118, Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. 
KEEVER STARCH CO... Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside 


Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. Ter, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green- 
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Carl M. Moore, 833 


ville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.. 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., Ed. S. Kempton, 
rietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. 
Frank Burke. Phone 38-4287. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou.’ Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CoO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Her 
sey, Selling Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C ? 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville. S.C. New 
England Office, Buffington ‘Bldg. Fall River, Mass. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 870 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou 
Rep.: Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., 
Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 


_ MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 East 42nd St., New 
York City. Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bldg., Char 
lotte, N. C., Fred O. Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. 
Staples, Z. N. Holler, J. W. Ivey, Frank Thomas, John Staples, Vernon 
Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 4854, Atlanta, Ga 


MERROW MACHINE CO.. THE, 8 Laurel St., Harttord, Conn. - 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C | 


METALLIZING CO. OF AMERICA, 1330 W. Congress St., Chicago. 
Ill. Sou. Offices: E. J. Ferring, Mgr., 901 William-Oliver Bldg., At 
lanta 8, Ga.; E. M. Kay, Mer., 120 Brevard Court, Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 
S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (in- 
cluding Canada), C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; 
European Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., 314 W. Henry Spartanburg, <. 
Treas. and = Mer., Paul C. Thomas; Sec., W: H. Bishop. Sou. 
Reprs.: J..P. Carter, K. T. Moore, John T. Wilkes. 


BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 


832-84 N. Ma 


Charlotte Repr. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Sou. Repr. 


NATIONAL 
General Office, 


ANILINE DIVISION, 
40 Rector St., 


Allied Chemical 


& Dye Corp. 
New York City. 


Julian T. Chase, Res. 


Megr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
Res. Mer., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker. 
R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, A. R. Akerstrom, 201 W. First St.., 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James’ Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. I 
White, American Savings Bank Bldg.., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson. 
Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts... Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr., 806 


Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 854 Pine St.., 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 181 W. First St.. 
Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps 
Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga: W 
P. 0. Box 998, Gastonia, N. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & te CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, ore 
267. Gastonia, N. C.: Arthur W.. Harris, ai Stonewall St., S.W., 
lanta, Ga.; Henry H. Hersey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 8-7191, Charlotte, N. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE. ROY, New Bedford, 
Box 841, Greenville. 


Pawtucket, R. 1 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Union 
. Johnstone, 


Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. 0. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, York Road, Gastonia, N. C. 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps. 


: Edwin 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 8rd St., Charlotte, N. C.; Cliff 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. : 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., 
C. H,. Patrick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, 
house, Textile Warehouse Co.., 


Chicago 1, Il. 
C.. 
Greenville, S. € 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., 
N.C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEACH & CO., D. W.. N.C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD.. Inc., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer.. 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; “ae H. Almand,.W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. 
Lassiter, Greensboro. N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg.. 
Spartanburg, a. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant 
Bidg., Pittsburgh. Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bldg.., Charlotte. 
N. C., James R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 

PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 

PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga. Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bldg.. Gastonia, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., 
178, Newton, N. C. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 


Sou. Rep.: 
Phone 1066. Sou. Ware- 


and Charlotte, 


Gastonia. 


420 Lexington Ave., New York City: 


805 Bona Allen 


Atlanta, Ga. John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 


2816 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 
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STEAM POWER PLANTS + STEAM UTILIZATION 
WATER + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


SOOTENEMY 
for the fire side 
of your boiler 
BELTACCURACY 


for your belts 


SCALENEMY 


for the water side 
of your boiler — 


KILLRUST 
for your water supply and 
humidification systems 


KNO KLOG 
for your drain pipes 
For further information write to the 


_ UNIVERSAL REF — CO., Inc. 


1133 Broadway “New York City 


TEXTILE MILL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
, Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


The ve MANUFACTURING ce 
ASHEVILLE-NORTH-CAROLINA 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New Oiling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 


Dixon’s Patent 
Round Head _ Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. 1. 


— 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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VOGEL... 
SYMBOL OF SA TISFACTION 


The Vogel name has 
been a symbol of satis- 
faction for over thirty 
years, and today, Vogel 
Frost-Proof Hydrants 
are continuing to give 
this same all out satisfac- 
tion in Chemical Plants, 
Munition Factories, ship- 
yards and on farms all 
Mm over the country. 


- 
—— 


These Hydrants are 
being used to safe- 
guard workers from 
chemical burns and as 
added fire protection. 
Their record of de- 
pendable performance 
on farms is attested by 
1 more than 50,000 users. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


| 
| 
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ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Office: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Blidg.., 
Charlotte, N. C., Phone 2-8201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, 
Greenville, S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell om | Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; 
Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.: 
Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: B. 8. 
Meservey, 184 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Repr.: G. H. 
Spencer, P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia, N. C.: N. C. Repr.: Jack Alexan- 
der, 2024 Rozzell's Ferry Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and S&S. C. 
Kepr.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. ‘Sullivan St.. Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and 
Va. Repr.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and 
Kingsport, Tenn.; 0. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen Ave., Greenville, S.. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co.., 
224 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.., 
Greenville, S. C. South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, 
Mc Mes Columbia Warehouse & Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St.. Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond, 
Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., Water and Mathews Sts., Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. Cc H. QO. Pierce, Mer. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 101644 Minerva Ave., Durham, N. 

Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: eS Fletcher, 2978 
Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 


SOUTHEASTERN CONSTRUCTION CO., Charlotte, 
Whitton, Pres. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 286-8 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Sou. Reps.: A. P. Mauldin, 1876 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. 
Merritt, 549 Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Merritt, 1428 
Peachtree St., N.E.,. Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 8018 Monroe St., Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; S. C. Smith, 2526 Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., Inc., Gaffney, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-414 W. Fourth St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mgr. 


N. C. Earle 


LATEST EDITION! 


The 1943-44 Pocket Size Edition of 


Gives capital, number of machines, 
officers, buyers, superintendents, kind of 
power used, product and telephone 
number of every Southern Textile Mill. 
Also contains “Hints for Traveling Men.” 


PRINTED ON THIN PAPER. CLOTH BOUND—PRICE $2.00 


Orders Promptly Filled 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1225 " CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes. 
Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. Southeastern Mgr. ; 
L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. Reps. : George A. Dean, 
H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bldc.., S. W. T. O’Steen, 
Greenville, S. C.; H. F. Taylor, Jr.. P. O. Box 1808, Charlotte, Mi Sas 
W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.; G. K. 
Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.: 

A. Hawkins, 8818 General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 
Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 
St., S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.:; 
C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Dis- 
tributors: Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle 
amg Ave., Philadelphia,. Pa. ‘Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. 
ox 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service, Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 
1899, Greenville, S. C., J..J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of 
Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd... Box 
1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mer.: Southern Shuttles, a division 


of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. ¢ 
Kaufman, Jr., Mgr.; Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr.. W. N. 
Kline, 2500 Roswell Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand 
Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


RING TRAVELER CO., 
Sou. Geo. W. Walker, P. Box 1894, Greenville, 
. J. Quillen, O. Box 448, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEWART MACHINE CO., 
Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 


a MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. 
Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
re cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.;: 
) L Keys, S. Brooklyn Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, 

: F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, 
ber Had Boo N. C.: B. D. Heath and Cc .W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; 
J. S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.; F. G. Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.; L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, 
Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, : 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green 
ville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 
Johnston ‘Bldg. Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 


101 Lindsey St., Fall River. 


Inc., Ed S. Kempton, Treas., 882 N. 


Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, 


5 cs . Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, 
enn. 

U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Reps.: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Green- 


ville, S. C.; Oliver B. Land, P. 0. Box 158, 
Maynard, P. 0. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL REFINING PRODUCTS CO., 1188 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: S. Dawson, Seminole Trailer Park, R. No. 8, 
Charlotte, N. C.: S. Atwood, Gilbert Hotel, Norfolk, Va.: B. 
Grooms, 629 W. Charlotte St., Charlotte, N. C.; B. Tyson, "858 Pet- 
tus Ave., Mobile, Ala.: J. King, 1116 Capital St., Houston, Tex. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 
Johnston Blidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 
Mauldin: 903 Norris Bldg., 


Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 
Agents: I. E. Wynne and R. M. 
Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agent, I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York gs § Sou. Rep.: T. Holt 
Haywood, 612 S. Main 'St., Winston- Salem, N. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., 


Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 281, W. 
Washington St., 


Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of W. L. Hudson, 1021 Virginia Ave. 


N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, 
Sou. Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, §S. C. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co.., 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas, Tex.; 
kK. B. Dorman, Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Fac- 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.:,.M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Henry Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.;: W. E. H. 
Searcy, III, Box 128, Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: Walter 
F. Daboll. 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, BRE 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1694, Charlotte, 
N. C. Phone 8-98381. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs. ; 1817 
Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office ; 
M. J. Bentley, Selling Agent, Atlanta Office, 1817 Healey Bldg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St. 
WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps R. 


302 N. Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. 
15. Knoxville, Tenn. 


. Providence, R. I. 
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When imports of salt cake were cut off by 
the war in 1939, disaster loomed for the 
southern kraft paper industry. But Mathieson 
Research, in anticipation of this crisis, had 
mated determination with ingenuity to score 
a bulls-eye — the creation of Mathieson 
Synthetic Salt Cake! 

Before the shortage of the natural product 
materialized, production of synthetic salt 


athieson 


cake was in full swing and shipments speed- 
ing to the kraft mills. This prevented severe 
dislocations in manufacture and enabled the 
industry to proceed at capacity production. 

With such discoveries that dovetail into 
industry's quest for swifter, more efficient 
production and decreased processing 
costs, Mathieson Research hits the bulls- 
eye often. : 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


CAUSTIC SODA...SODA ASH... BICARBONATE OF SODA... LIQUID CHLORINE... BLEACHING POWDER... 
AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AQUA... HTH PRODUCTS ... FUSED ALKALI! PRODUCTS .. . SYNTHETIC SALT 
CAKE .. . DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS .. . SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS .. . SODIUM METHYLATE 
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WARWICK CHEMICAL 


West Warwick, Rhode Island 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK: ROCK HILL, S. C. 
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